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hearing 
for the severely deafened with 
over 130 Decibels of output 


The Slimline Super is the most powerful ear-level aid we have ever 
produced. We find that in power and clarity of tone it surpasses all 
temple power-aids tested and provides a wide range of frequency 
response. From a cosmetic standpoint, it looks for all the world like 
a pair of exquisitely designed eyeglasses. There’s nothing like seeing 
the real thing. Would you like to inspect a sample? 


special features 


- A single battery provides up to 100 hours of service 

© Fully transistorized — contains 5 transistors — 
1 transformer, and 1 thermistor 

© Transformer coupled to powerful push-pull circuit 
features famous Audivox White-Dot instant-adjustment 
for high and low-frequency response 


© Can be changed from regular glasses to sunglasses 
audivox 


and back again — in seconds 
Easily shaped and adjusted 
© Fully moisture sealed and tropicalized circuitry , : ce: 
© Individual amplification and “custom” tone fittings ‘ 
© Positive “off-and-on” switch 
© Full-range precision controlled volume adjustment 


au d ivo x 123 Worcester Street, Boston 18. KEnmore 6-6207. 


Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under patents of American Telephone and 
Telegraph aes Western Electric Company, inc., and Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, inc. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, eo aged and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40 


Second class tage paid at Baltimore, Md. 
Accepted for Coles ~ —_ rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 38, 


1919, thorized January 22, 1932 
Publication Office: Monumental en Company. 82nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. O. 
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20 NEW BOOKS ON SPEECH AND HEARING 


Chosen from Our New 1961-62 Catalog (Send for your copy today) 


Dominick A. Barbara--PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC 
ASPECTS OF SPEECH AND 
HEARING. Pub. °60, 756 pp., 
$19.50 


] Dominick A. Barbara—THE PSY- 
CHOTHERAPY OF STUTTER- 
ING. Pub. 61, about 304 pp., about 
18 il. 


(] Dominick A. Barbara — YOUR 
SPEECH REVEALS YOUR PER- 
SONALITY. Pub. °59, 190 pp.. 
$5.50 


Carl H. Delacato—THE TREAT- 
MENT AND PREVENTION OF 
READING PROBLEMS: A Neu- 
ro-Psychological Approach (2nd 
Ptg.). Pub. 61, 136 pp., 13 il. 


Irene R. Ewing and Alex W. G. 
Ewing—NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN. Pub. 
*58, 158 pp., 7 charts, $4.75 


Steven Getz — ENVIRONMENT 
AND THE DEAF CHILD (2nd 
Ptg.). Pub. 56, 188 pp., $3.75 


Knud Hermann—READING DIS- 
ABILITY: A Medical Study of 
Word-Blindness and Related Handi- 
caps. Pub. ’59, 184 pp., 31 il., $5.50 


(] Richard A. Hoops—SPEECH SCI- 
ENCE: Acoustics in Speech. Pub. 
60, 148 pp., 44 il., $4.75 


Morris Val Jones—BABY TALK. 
Pub. *60, 104 pp., 9 il., $4.50 


(] Nathaniel M. Levin—VOICE AND 
SPEECH DISORDERS: Medical 
Aspects. Pub. 61, about 1158 pp., 
about 450 il. 


[] Merlin J. Mecham et al—SPEECH 
THERAPY IN CEREBRAL PAL- 
SY. Pub. ’60, 320 pp., 71 il., (Amer. 
Lec. Speech and Hearing), $10.00 


William H. Olin—CLEFT LIP AND 
PALATE REHABILITATION. 
Pub. *60, 204 pp., 272 il., $9.00 


Robert T. Oliver — CONVERSA- 
TION: The Development and 
Expression of Personality. Pub. 
61, (Amer. Lec. Communication) 


Charles E. Palmer—SPEECH AND 
HEARING PROBLEMS: A Guide 
for Teachers and Parents. Pub. 
61, 152 pp., 15 il, $5.50 


[] Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. 
Pollock—THE CLOWN FAMILY 
SPEECH BOOK (We Want Toto! ). 
Pub. *60, 168 pp. (81% x 11), 184 
il., $6.50 


Morris P. Pollock and Miriam S. 
Pollock—THE CLOWN FAMILY 
SPEECH WORKBOOK (We Want 
Toto!). Pub. ’60, 40 pp. (844 x11), 
167 il., $1.50 


Michel Portmann and Claudine Port- 
mann — CLINICAL AUDIOME- 
TRY. Pub. ’61, 384 pp., 147 il., 
$12.00 


[] John C. Snidecor—SPEECH RE- 
HABILITATION OF THE LAR.- 
YNGECTOMIZED. Pub. °62, 
(Amer. Lec. Speech & Hearing) 


C] John A. Victoreen — HEARING 
ENHANCEMENT. Pub. ’60, 200 
pp., 56 il., $7.50 


Olive M. Wyatt—TEACH YOUR. 
SELF LIP-READING. Pub. 61, 
180 pp., 22 il., $2.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS ¢ PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield Illinois 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Yale House 
Living Quarters for youngest pupils 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper sc 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
oon mn of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 

ring aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies one 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


. Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale 1.00 eac 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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OTARION 


... the originator of the spectacle hearing aid 
is also the creator of these 
superior and exclusive aids. 


X-100 . . . the exciting new aid with the slim, trim smartly en- 
graved silvery temples so popular in current eyewear fashions. 


Sleek! Suave! Sophisticated! 


Rx 88 . . . with nothing in either ear the iene conduction eyeglass 
hearing aid which experience proves will serve 25-287, of those 
with hearing defects. 

Whisperwate-X .. . the unique midget with micro-clarifier 
which weighs less than 14 of an ounce, snugs behind the ear and 
gives a clear 52 D.B. average gain. 

Rx 77... the spectacle hearing aid with the infront microphone 
which greatly improves voice discrimination when more than 
one person is talking. 

OL 3... the small, compact (cigarette lighter size) conven- 
tional aid with A.V.C. push-pull circuit yielding 70 D.B. gain. 
Banishes all clothing noise. 


: Mr. Letand Rosemond 
OTARION LISTENER CORP 
Ossining 57, N. Y. 


OTA RI O N Please send me information on the: 


x-100 =[[] Rx 88 Whisperwate-x 


Founded in the 1930's 
Ossining, N.Y. 


That extra quality in OTARION 
is the integrity of its maker! 


September, 1961 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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AT LAST...AN EYEGLASS HEARING AID’ 


FOR SEVERE HEARING LOSSES... 


ZENITH 
DYNA-RANGE 
Monaural-Binaural 
: A Gold Seal Series 
Hearing Aid 


_and of course it’s a ZENITH 


Conventional hearing aid performance 


in a convenient eyeglass hearing aid! 


You probably have patients who prefer an 
eyeglass hearing aid to the conventional aid, 
but have been unable to get satisfactory per- 
formance from those available. Or they may 
require two instruments for the benefits of 
binaural hearing, which is more practical 
with an eyeglass hearing aid. For this group, 
and for those who now wear eyeglass hear- 
ing aids of insufficient power, Zenith has 
developed the new Dyna-Range...an eye- 
glass model hearing aid that has the power 
and frequency response of a conventional 
model. The Zenith Dyna-Range is possible 
because of a new, improved four-transistor 
power circuit, specially designed earphone, 
and “float-mounted” Permaphone.® 

Other features of the new Zenith Dyna- 
Range Hearing Aid include adjustable tem- 
ple bars and connectors . . . combination 
volume control and on-off switch, and choice 
of black or mink colors, 


Hearing Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corp., Dept. 4_\w 
6501 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 

Please send me the 
complete story about 
the newest Zenith 


“Living Sound’® 
ING AIDS Hearing Aids. 


“LIVI 6 


MEA 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE CHARACTERISTIC— 
DB 
w 0 
Zz 
2 Vv 
” —10 
w 
= -20 
=~» 
3 1.0 20 30 5.0 
KILOCYCLES PER SECOND 


= you consider a Zenith Hearing Aid, you can be assured your patient will receive every benefit pos- 
. the understanding, skilled assistance of Zenith pepe ts 
Seaniin- backed by the world leader in TV and radio. 


Frequency response curve made with output into 2 cc. 
coupler through 142 in. of #11 tubing, with volume control 
poy od a db gain. Free field sound pressure input level 


Maximum Acoustic Gain ................ 61 db + 3 db 
Maximum Acoustic Power Output......... 128 db + 3 db 

Went baitery ¥% 02., each active temple bar 


Note wide response of Dyna-Range, with better reproduc- 
tion of low tones. 

*User purchases lenses and frame, if needed, from his own 
eyeglass specialist. 


. instruments of finest quality and per- 
. servicing facilities unmatched in the industry. 


ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 
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Lutheran School for the 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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ANSWERS 
YOUR 
NEED 


with a Better Aural Instrument 
for Every Training Purpose 


e Group or Individual e Binaural or Monaural 
e Recorded or Live 


MODEL 1450 
BINAURAL STEREOPHONIC GROUP TRAINER 


Two fully transistorized channels complete 


with dual microphones, stereophonic record 


player, dual amplifiers and earphones enable 
the Model 1450 to very nearly duplicate the 
function of the normal ear in all phases of 
perception and identification. ..with both live 
Ample AC power 


and recorded material. 
reserve more than meets the needs of the 


profoundly deaf...power for 20 stations. 


Snap-in modules for easy service. 


MODEL 951 (HAT) MODEL 1400 MODEL 902 (TTB) 


TRANSISTORIZED MONAURAL 
TRAINER For home, public or 
classroom use. A portable, bat- 
tery-powered individual amplifier. 


Write for descriptive brochure and 
price list.. 


JUNIOR TRANSISTORIZED MONAU- 
RAL TRAINER For classroom or 
home training. Printed circuitry of 
replaceable module design... AC 
powered... operates one to ten 
headsets . . . three-speed record 
player. 


i“ CLIP AND MAIL, TODAY != a= 


AMBCO, Inc. Dept 


| 1222 Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 7, California 


TRANSISTORIZED TRUE BINAURAL 
TRAINER For individual use in the 
classroom or home. Battery-pow- 
ered, with maximum gain...mini- 
mum distortion. Lightweight, 
portable. 


MBCO 
ADDRESS ine. 


o———_tone se 1222 Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7, California 
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GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


Undergraduate: a liberal higher edu- 
cation for deaf students who need 
special facilities to compensate for 
their loss of hearing. B.A. and B.S. 


degrees. 


College preparatory: last year of 


senior high school. 


Graduate: master’s degree in the 
teaching of the deaf. Regular and 


summer sessions. 


Primary, intermediate, advanced: the 
Kendall School, laboratory school 


for department of education. 


Preschool: the Hearing and Speech 
Center. 


Gallaudet College is ac- 
credited by the Middle 
States Association of 
Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


For further information, 
write to the President, 
Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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AUDITORY TRAINERS 


Models 33 & 31 


Completely portable battery operated individual units. 
Compact, self-contained, lightweight, rugged, reliable. 

These instruments are true binaural HIGH FIDELITY all transistor 
amplifiers engineered for the hard of hearing. 

Especially suitable for integrated classes. 


Model 33—Master Auditory Trainer 

for auditory training at its best! 
This deluxe model auditory trainer incor- 
porates three individual adjustments for each 
ear making it extremely versatile. 
Amplification can be ‘‘tailored’’ to the in- 
dividuals particular type of hearing loss. 
Gain Control—Up to 75 db acoustical gain. 
Maximum Output Control—limits maximum 
possible output SPL to value indicated on 
dial. Adjustable in 5 db steps from 105-135 db re O db 
SPL. 


Especially useful for recruitment cases. 


Frequency Response Control—attenuates frequencies be- 
low 1000 cps at any rate between 0-18 db/octave. 
All controls are calibrated in decibels. Size: 3” x 7” x 2”. 


Model 31—Auditory Trainer 


A portable economically priced binaural unit with dual 
volume and tone controls. 

75 db acoustical gain—135 db output re O db SPL. 
Two position tone control allows either flat frequency 
response or accentuates the high frequencies. 


Size: 3” 2”. 
Both models of the EB Auditory Trainers are available with any one of three types of headsets. 


fe Type S headset Type HF Headset 


Under-the-chin Audiometer type 
Lightweight Dynamic 


Frequency Response 
100-8000 cps 


Frequency response 
100-6500 cps. 


Type SI headset (not shown) consists of two individual hearing aid type receivers with wye 
cord—for use with earmolds—frequency response 100-6500 cps. Output 135 Db SPL. 


EB Auditory Trainers utilize mercury batteries which are leakproof and have extremely long 
life. With normal daily use these batteries will last approximately one year. 

Excellent free field pickup of radio or phonograph. 

These units have excellent directional discrimination. 

Quantity discounts available to schools and institutions. 

Send for descriptive literature. 


A Product of ... Eckstoun Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 
Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM’ BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
~Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 


SAM B. 


Officers, Boards and Committees Supt, Western Pennsylvania 


OFFICERS JEROME F. DONOVAN 


Sin Avex. W. G. Ewinc 
Weston, Conn, 
Grorce T. Pratt 


University of Manchester, 


President 


Mrs. HELEN ScHick LANE 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


June MILLER 
Secretary 


F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GiLBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 


Hitz Burton 
Justite of the U. S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 


ms. ISABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
D. 


Harorp C. Case 
President, Boston University 


Lzonarp M. Etstap 
President. Gallaudet College 


England 


Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. Bett GRrosvENOR 
Washington, D. C 


Joun Epcar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 


JAMES D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1958-1962 
Sister ANNA RosE 
Prin., St. ia Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 


H. LaTHAM. BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 


June MILLER 
Dir., Deft. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
for the Deaf 

CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 

Grorce T. Pratt 
Prin., Clarke School 

Mrs. EvizABETH V. ScoTT 
Florida School for the Deaf 


1960-1964 

Rospert H. 

President, Parents’ Section 
NATHAN P. Harris 

Prin., Horace Mann 

School for the Deaf 
HILLearyY F. HOSKINSON 

Asst. .Treasurer, National 

Geographic Society 
Mrs. Luttan GROSVENOR JONES 

Washington, D. 
JACQUELINE KEASTE 

Chief Audiologist, Children’s 

Hospital Society of Los Angeles 
Mrs. ScHick LANE 

Prin., Central Institute 

for the Deaf 
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John Croke, outstanding deaf youngster in the Shorewood, Wis., 
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came an Eagle Scout. Photo is from the Milwaukee Journal, which 


carried a lengthy story about John and his achievements. 


Mary E, NuMBeE 
Clarke School the Deaf 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


AUXILIARY BOARD 


Mrs. Georcr BELL 
Washington, D. C. 


ELDON EAGLEs 
Exec. Dir., Subcom, on Hear- 
ing in Children, Amer. Acad. of 
oO phthalmology& Otolaryngology 


J. H. GALLoway 
Supt., Rochester (N.Y.) 
School for the Deaf 


Mrs. HAROLD GREENBERG 
Bethesda, Md. 


MILDRED GROHT 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Mrs. WILLIAM G. HAMM 
Junior League School for 
Speech Correction, Atlanta, Ga. 


HATTIE HARRELL 
Director, Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School, Portland, Ore. 


Auprey C, Hicks 
Supervisor, Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Houston, Tex. 


ALICE KENT 
East Cleveland School for the 
Deaf, Cleveland 

Mrs. Georce G. LAMB 
Evanston, Ill. 

RicHarp S. T. MARSH 
Washington, D. C. 

JOSEPHINE PRALL 
South Carolina School 
for the Deaf 

ALICE STRENG 
Chrmn., 
Education, 

JosEPHINE B. 
Washington, D. C. 

ELIZABETH TITSWORTH 
New Jersey School for the Deaf 


ADVISORY BOARD 
Ciara E, NEWLEE 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. H. T. Poore 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Zach Toms 
New York City 
Cuarves A. WINDING 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL CONSULTANTS 


ELDON EAGLES 
Victor GoopHILL 
CV. Hupeins 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 


HELEN S. LANE 
Epna SIMON LEVINE 
BraTRICE OSTERN 
MiriAM Pauts Harpy 


STAFF 


JEANETTE NINAS JOHNSON 
Executive Secretary 


MinNiE M. HILL 
Assistant Executive Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Georcr T Pratt, Chairman 
SistER ANN» RUSE 

JeRoME F. DONOVAN 

NATHAN Harris 

HILLeaRY F. HOsKINSON 

Mrs. Lit1AN GROSVENOR JONES 
JuNE MILLER 

CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Jerome F. Donovan, Chairman 
JOSEPHINE CARR 

Sam B. CRraic 

HILLearRy F. Hoskinson 


Mary E. NuMBERS 


MARIAN QUICK 
GENEVIEVE ROBERTS 
ARTHUR B. SIMON 
ALICE STRENG 
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in Ft. Lauderdale 


Regional Meeting 


Ft. Lauderdale Oral School, host school of the Regional Meeting 


LORIDA facilities for the deaf will join the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 

tion for the Deaf at the Fall Regional Meeting in Ft. Lauderdale this October 
27-28. The Ft. Lauderdale Oral School will host the meeting, with most of the 
sessions being held at the First Presbyterian Church. Mary K. Van Wyk, former 
executive secretary of the Association and now director of the Ft. Lauderdale 
Oral School, is chairman of the program. Assisting her are Mrs. Paul Christie, 
program chairman, and Mrs. George H. Gore, publicity chairman. 

The Friday morning program begins with open house at the Ft. Lauderdale 
School, a private institution now in its fourth year, with a student body of some 
35 youngsters. Dr. George T. Pratt, Association president and principal of the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., will address the group. 

The Saturday program will be highlighted by a fashion show featuring 
local deaf teenagers who will model and describe their costumes to the audience. 
A panel of deaf adults will also participate. A special meeting of the Parents’ 
Section will be held under the chairmanship of Robert H. Cole, president of the 
group. 
The complete meeting program will be printed in the October Volta Review. 
Association members will also be mailed information regarding registration and 
local hotels during the month of September. Individuals wishing to save time 
in Ft. Lauderdale may fill out and return the advance registration form below. 
It is not necessary to be an Association member in order to attend the meeting. 


Mail to: Mary K. Van Wyk, Director, Ft. Lauderdale Oral School 
930 S.E. Ninth St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $2.00. I wish to register for the Fall Regional 
Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, October 27-28, 1961. 
number of registrants (attach sheet with additional names and addresses if more than 
one is registering) 
_...... total registration fee. 
Signed 
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Cinefluorography As An Aid 
to More Intelligible Speech 


HOWARD A. GREY 
ROBERT F. SLOAN 
FRANKLIN L. ASHLEY 
ELISE HARN 
WILLIAM HANAFEE 


ERY serious communication prob- 

lems result from significant hear- 
ing deficits. Either congenital deafness 
or a substantial hearing loss at birth 
may severely retard both language de- 
velopment and the establishment of ade- 
quate speech habits. Hearing losses 
‘which begin after childhood, too, give 
rise to speech defects of various kinds 
and degrees of severity. And, since de- 
terioration of speech often results when 
the ear can no longer serve its normal 
monitoring function, individuals whose 
hearing becomes impaired in later life 
may need assistance in maintaining or 
retraining adequate speech. 


Speech training or retraining for per- 
sons with impaired hearing involves at- 
tention to all aspects of expressive com- 
munication. Articulation, pitch, reson- 


Mr. Grey is speech clinician, Kennedy Child 
Study Center, St. John's Hospital, Santa 
Monica, Calif, and graduate assistant in 
speech, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Sloan is Speech Clinician, University of 
California School of Dentistry, Los Angeles. Dr. 
Ashley is associate professor of surgery and 
chief of the division of plastic surgery, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles Medical Center. 
Mrs. Hahn is associate professor of speech, 
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ance and rhythmic components must, 
of course, receive help in various de- 
grees in any adequate program. | In 
addition, deaf children require assis- 
tance with language development, which 
must begin at an early age. Older deaf 
individuals often require training in all 
aspects of speech in order to change 
inappropriate habits of articulation and 
voice production. 

S. Richard Silverman recently re- 
minded us that “the prime objective of 
our speech work is intelligible speech,” 
and that “this ideal must serve . . . as 
the basic motivating force of all speech 
teaching.” Yet, today we must repeat 
the pessimistic statement of Alexander 
Graham Bell, written half a century 
earlier: “We do not yet know how best 
to teach speech to the deaf.”? 

Without denying the importance of 
other aspects of speech, or their inter- 
relationship in the development of com- 
munication, this paper is concerned 
chiefly with articulation and with pre- 
senting a proposal for assisting the de- 
velopment of greater speech intelligi- 
bility in aurally handicapped individu- 
als. 

Various kinds of approaches have 
been developed through the years for 
teaching adequate articulatory produc- 
tion to children and adults with severe 
or profound hearing losses. A review 
of these methods may be found in sev- 
eral sources.*:>:11_ Here we should like 
to indicate briefly two philosophies 
which seem to underly the various ap- 
proaches. 

Normal speech production develops 
and is maintained primarily through 
the auditory sense. But when hearing 
loss makes auditory monitoring of 
speech impossible, visual, tactile and 
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kinesthetic senses are utilized in several 
combinations to train or maintain in- 
telligible speech production. This multi- 
sensory approach constitutes one gen- 
erally agreed-upon tenet of the training. 
It is based on the belief that since 
speech sound production is at least par- 
tially dependent upon these sensory 
modalities in the normal individual, 
their intensified use for the hearing 
handicapped constitutes a valid ap- 
proach to the problem. Another tenet 
of current practice is that articulation 
teaching is best carried out synthetically 
rather than analytically. This implies 
that since normal speech production is 
a dynamic process of articulatory move- 
ments rather than a static set of posi- 
tions or placements, the individual 
should be taught whole words and 
phrases rather than the constituent ele- 
ments of the utterance. 


Though fully in accord with these two 
philosophies, the authors have been con- 
cerned about the inherent inadequacies 
of many current training methods based 


upon them. The rationale of multi-sen- 
sory stimulation is to make the indi- 
vidual as aware as possible of all the 
sensations arising from the expressive 
act; yet most multi-sensory approaches 
rely primarily on vision. Visual cues, 
as customarily used, do enable the in- 
dividual to see the formation of some 
sounds, however many other sounds and 
sound combinations are not ordinarily 
available to this sense. Tactile and 
kinesthetic cues can, of course, assist 
the act of visualizing speech production, 
but it is often difficult for the individual 
to understand what the cues represent, 
and how they relate to certain particu- 
lars of speech production. It is our 
experience that, though some sounds 
can be imitated and learned with the 
aid of these tactile or kinesthetic cues, 
for individuals with little or no usable 
hearing these sounds are likely to be 
those which have a high degree of visi- 
bility anyway. 

Although we also agree that teaching 
dynamic movement of the articulators 
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offers the possibility of more norma) 
production than does the teaching of 
specific positions, methods which do 
not devote considerable time to practice 
on the production of specific sounds 
also exhibit many shortcomings. Since 
there is a limit to the number of sound 
combinations which can be imitated 
without some knowledge of their indi- 
vidual elements, almost all hearing 
handicapped individuals will need vary- 
ing degrees of help in learning to ar- 
ticulate or blend certain sounds. 

Diagrams and pictures showing the 
oral structures in various positions have 
been used by many teachers and clini- 
cians as a means of making more speech 
sounds visible and teaching their cor- 
rect production. However, the teacher 
or clinician is often hard pressed to help 
the individual use a new sound approp- 
riately in a communicative context. Part 
of the problem is caused by the indi- 
vidual’s inability to visualize a particu- 
lar combination of articulatory posi- 
tions in the proper sequence and dura- 
tion necessary for a smooth flow of 
speech. The problem is also related to 
the difficulty encountered by the clini- 
cian or teacher in describing these com- 
plex ideas of placement, duration and 
movement without being able to fully 
demonstrate the entire process. 

In order to assist the clinician or 
teacher in understanding and demon- 
strating the dynamic aspects of articula- 
tion, and to help hearing handicapped 
individuals visualize articulation both 
analytically and synthetically, we pro- 
pose the use of cinefluorography as an 
adjunct to current teaching methods. 

Cinefluorography refers to the record- 
ing of a fluoroscopic X-ray image by 
a motion picture camera. 

The application of various forms of 
X-ray to the study of speech production 
began at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Rippman,® one of the earliest 
proponents of radiologic investigations 
of speech, developed profile charts to 
demonstrate the “ordinary articula- 
tions” of English vowels. 
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In later studies, using lateral still 
X-ray plates, Barclay and Nelson,' Rus- 
sell,? and Holbrook and Carmody?‘ es- 
tablished the position of the articulators 
in vowel and consonant production. 
More recently, diagnostic studies of 
velo-pharyngeal closure and of palatal 
function in cleft palate speakers have 
been devised.!° Since cinefluorography 
reveals both the soft tissues and the bony 
structures of the articulators, it makes 
possible the study of articulatory activi- 
ties which are not directly visible. 

For this reason, and for others given 
earlier, the authors attempted to develop 
a cinefluorographic approach which 
would accomplish two primary goals: 


1. To furnish teachers and clinicians, 
working with hearing handicapped in- 
dividuals, information about the struc- 
tures and normal movements of articul- 
ation which is not currently available 
by any other means. X-ray motion pic- 
tures can facilitate a knowledge and 
appreciation of normal speech produc- 
tion, which hitherto has not been pos- 
sible, since it enables not only knowl- 
edge of the placement of the articulators 
for the production of an isolated sound, 
but also supplies a means of understand- 
ing how the positions and contacts of 
the tongue succeed each other in nor- 
mal speech flow. 


2. Our second goal is that of pro- 
viding articulatory information to hear- 
ing handicapped individuals themselves. 
The diagnostic use of the X-ray motion 
picture apparently has overshadowed 
its obvious value as a teaching device. 
Even though Russell® advocated the use 
of radiological techniques for visualizing 
speech for the deaf as early as 1927, no 
present-day investigators have followed 
these original efforts. The diagrams and 
pictures currently used for teaching 
speech provide no more information 
than did Russell’s headplates. Though 
an individual might be able to learn 
simple vowel-consonant combinations 
with the help of these diagrams, more 
complex combinations’ involving affri- 
cates or consonantal blends are ex- 
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tremely difficult to understand with cur- 
rent methods. Cinefluorography fur- 
nishes a means of visualizing these com- 
plex combinations. 

Then too, in order to improve his 
articulatory production, the person with 
a severe hearing loss must first become 
acquainted with the nature of the speech 
process itself. While diagrams enable 
some orientation to the articulators, 
learning about such complex activities 
as, for example, the movements of the 
posterior tongue, and retroflexion of the 
front; and noting the differences in 
anterior tongue placement for a plosive 
and for a lateral sound, are almost 
impossible merely by means of observa- 
tion and diagrams. These functions may 
be more clearly understood through the 
viewing of cinefluorographic films of 
speech. Current methods of teaching 
speech to hard of hearing or deaf indi- 
viduals include exercises for flexibility, 
placement and movement of the artic- 
ulators. Successful performance of these 
exercises, too, is greatly facilitated when 
the individual can see the activity he 
is expected to imitate. 


In order to accomplish these goals 
the authors selected an adult male sub- 
ject who was judged to have normal 
patterns of articulation. The subject 
was photographed in the upright posi- 
tion. Lateral cinefluorographic films 
were taken at 30 frames per second by 
a Westinghouse Image Intensifier and 
Cine Camera loaded with Eastman 
Kodak Cineflure film. A barium sus- 
pension was used to coat the oral and 
pharyngeal areas of the subject. The 
filming was accomplished in 40 seconds 
yielding a radiation exposure limit of 
2.8 r at skin level. 

Five phonemes were uttered indi- 
vidually, in words, and in sentences 
by the subject. 

l. (d) It’s a nice day. 

2. (1) Don’t tell a lie. 

3. (n) What is your name? 
4. (r) He likes to run. 

5 


(f) How does it fit? 


day 


a 


L 


FIG. 


D 


1 CINEFLUOROGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DIFFERENCES IN 


ELEVATION AND PLACEMENT OF THE TONGUE TIP BETWEEN I and d, AS 


PERFORMED BY THIS SUBJECT. 


Comparative Frame Analyses 


Phoneme: (1) Word: “lie” 

Frames A and B—Tongue approaches contact 
with alveolar ridge. Sides of tongue are 
relatively horizontal. As anterior contact is 
achieved, sides of tongue lower to permit 
fateral escape of air. 

Frame C— Sides of tongue continue to lower 
during production of (1). 

Frame D—Sides of tongue elevate for (al) 
dipthong. 


Frame E—Tip of tongue lowers as (a) por- 
tion of (al) begins. 

Phoneme: (d) Word: “day” 

Frames F and G—Tongue begins movement 
toward alveolar ridge with tongue tip slightly 
preceding lateral elevation. 


Frame H—Contact is made and maintained 
for implosive phase. 

Frames I and J—Lateral and central contact 
is released simultaneously as tongue assumes 
position for succeeding sound, (el). 
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This basic footage was then used to 
develop the final teaching film which 
has the following components: 

1. An anatomical drawing in color 
indicating the lips, teeth and tongue. 

2. An X-ray plate showing the same 
parts. This is used to orient the viewer 
to the X-ray portions which follow. 

3. A title plate indicating the par- 
ticular phoneme, word and sentence. 

4. The cinefluorographic sequence 
showing the subject’s production of the 
sound, word and sentence at a normal 
articulatory rate. 

5. An anatomical drawing in color 
indicating the position of lips, tongue 
and jaw for the preceding phoneme. 
Two views of the d: are shown. 
The first, a view of ' | oral cavity, 
indicates the velum for 
that sound. Tl, ~ cond view is a close- 
up, showing the anterior articulators in 
the same size and relationship as they 
appear in the cinefluorographic por- 
tions. 

6. The phoneme, word and sentence 
are shown again in slower motion. (This 
was accomplished by skip-printing the 
original cinefluorographic sequences, 
and makes possible a better understand- 
ing of the movements involved in incor- 
porating the phonemes into the sen- 
tence. ) 

7. The orienting drawing is again 
shown. 

8. Finally, the cinefluorographic pre- 
sentation of the phoneme, word and 
sentence is repeated at normal speed. 

Steps three through eight are repeated 
for each of the five phoneme sequences 
used in this film. 

Figure 1 indicates the articulatory 
patterns of this subject and illustrates 


how such films may be used to teach 
differences between difficult articulatory 
movements such as the tongue elevation 
and positioning for / and d. Analysis 
of each step of the articulatory move- 
ment followed by the viewing of motion 
pictures of the activity can assist the 
development of more appropriate habits 
of articulation by enabling the hearing 
handicapped individual to both analyze 
and synthesize the viewed kinesiology. 

The cinfluorographic teaching film is 
proposed as a means of assisting the 
hearing handicapped individual in learn- 
ing more appropriate speech patterns. 
Such a film does not constitute a com- 
plete teaching method by itself. Rather, 
by supplementing current methods, cine- 
fluorographic films offer the means for 
maximally visualizing the complex ac- 
tivities of articulation. Such films, used 
in combination with other methods by 
a competent teacher or clinician, have 
the advantage of “opening up _ the 
mouth” so that the benefits of other 
visual, kinesthetic and tactile cues, 
taught either statically or dynamically, 
are greatly facilitated. 

The most effective clinical use of 
such a film will depend upon the results 
of future research. Many questions as 
to the limits of applicability of this ap- 
proach remain to be answered. It 
should be determined, for example, 
whether individuals with one class of 
hearing deficit, or with one type of pre- 
ferred imagery, will respond differently 
to cinefluorographic films than those 
with another. To what extent young 
children may profit from such films, 
and their usefulness in classroom work, 
are other questions which can onlv be 
answered empirically. The authors be- 

(Continued on page 356) 


Left, the analytic and therapeutic possibilities of cinefluorographe films may be seen. 


The 


drawings are provided to facilitate identification of the articulators, and are an important part 
of the orientation portions of the teaching film itself. 

The d sequence (word: ‘day”) illustrates the movement of the tongue from the s in “nice” to 
the d position and then toward the el dipthong. The / sequence (word: “lie”) demonstrates 
this subject’s articulatory movement from the preceding (/\) to the / then to the beginning of 
the al dipthong. Note how the cinefluorographic film demonstrates the contrast in lateral activi- 
ty of the tongue for these two sounds. The / requires maintenance of an airway between the 
sides of the tongue and the teeth, thus the tongue tip achieves a much greater elevation rela- 


tive to the sides. For the d, both tip and sides must achieve contact to create the plosive effect. 
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THE USE OF RESIDUAL HEARING 
in the education of deaf children 


T. J. WATSON 


Dr. Watson is senior lecturer, Department of 
Education of the Deaf, University of Man- 
chester, England. The article printed here is 
one of a series based on a course of lectures 
given at the University of Minnesota in 1961. 
Other articles will appear in subsequent issues 
of the Volta Review. The entire series will be 
printed in book form in late spring of 1962 
and will be available through the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association. 


Introductory 

The term “deaf” has never been a 
very precise one. It has been, and still is, 
used as an adjective (and sometimes as 
a noun as in the phrase “the deaf”) to 
describe persons whose hearing loss is 
sufficiently great to cause them to be 
unable to hear the everyday sounds of 
life, including conversational speech. 
This inability to hear may range from 
hearing with some difficulty some of the 
time or in some circumstances to in- 
ability to hear at any time and in any 
circumstances. It is clear, from the 
range of involvement that such a de- 
scription would imply, that deafness is 
best regarded as a continuum at one 
end of which is hearing that is quantita- 
tively and qualitatively only slightly de- 
viant from normal and at the other end 
of which is a total loss of hearing for 
any kind of sound. At the least handi- 
capping end of the continuum the adjec- 
tive “deaf” is generally replaced by an 
adjectival phrase such as “hard-of-hear- 
ing” or “slightly hard-of-hearing” as 


Slightly Hard 


Moderately Hard 


these terms appear to be socially more 
acceptable. Thereafter, other descrip- 
tive phrases are used in varying seg- 
ments of the continuum—phrases such 
as “moderately deaf,” “severely hard- 
of-hearing,” “severely deaf,” “profound- 
ly deaf,” “subtotally deaf.” The situa- 
tion may be illustrated as in Figure 1. 
below. 

Clearly, no fixed points or ranges in 
the continuum can be assigned to these 
descriptions and there may be consider- 
able differences of opinion as to what 
quantitative amounts of hearing loss are 
covered by any given descriptive phrase. 

It will therefore be seen that when 
consideration is being given to the use 
of residual hearing in deaf children 
there is some need to make clear with 
what kind of pupils we are concerned. 
It would be an obvious and reasonable 
assumption that children whose losses 
are such that they may accurately be 
described as totally deaf could be ex- 
cluded since, by definition, they have 
no residual hearing. Such pupils, how- 
ever, form a very small proportion of 
the total number with hearing losses. 
As long ago as 1891, Dr. Kerr Love of 
Glasgow established* that not more 
than five per cent of the pupils in that 
school were totally deaf. Best,** re- 


*Report of Glasgow Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. Glasgow: 1891. 

**Best, H., Deafness and the Deaf in the United 
States. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943. 
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porting on “Deafness and the Deaf in 
the United States,” quotes a survey 
made in 1925 of 8,000 pupils in schools 
for the deaf in which it was found that 
only three per cent were totally deaf. 
In a survey of 353 pupils in schools for 
the deaf in England in 1948, Good- 
man* found that only three and four- 
tenths per cent gave no response to 
sound. All these surveys were made 
of pupils already in schools for the deaf 
and who could therefore reasonably be 
assumed to be those members of the 
population of hearing impaired whose 
losses were greatest. It would therefore 
seem likely that in fact the totally deaf 
form a very much smaller percentage of 
the whole group of children who have 
impaired hearing—probably less than 
one per cent. 

Although it has been shown that very 
few deaf children are totally deaf to 
sound, this does not necessarily imply 
that all of the remainder have residual 
hearing which is usable for educational 
purposes. There is, in fact, some evi- 
dence that there are some children, 


amongst those described as “sub-totally 
deaf,” in whom the residual hearing is 
so slight that its use seems to have 
contributed little or nothing to the ordi- 


nary purposes of education. It is dif_i- 
cult to decide whether this is the obvious 
result of the minimal amount of residu- 
al hearing or whether it is because of 
poor and inadequate measures taken to 
utilize it. Some substance is given to 
the latter thought as a result of con- 
trary evidence that even a small amount 
of hearing can be used in special ways 
and under special conditions. The work 
of Hudgins** at the Clarke School, 
Massachusetts, and of van Uden*** 
at St. Michielsgestel, the Netherlands, 


*Goodman, A. I., “Residual Capacity to Hear 
in Pupils in Schools for the Deaf.” Journal of Otol- 
ogy and Laryneology, LXII, 1949. 

**Hudgins, C. “Auditory Training: Its 
Possibilities and Limitations,’ Volta Review, Oct., 
1954, 339. 

***van Uden, A., “A Sound Perception Meth- 
od,” The Modern Educational Treatment of Deaf- 
ness (A. W. G. Ewing, Ed.) Washington: The 
Volta Bureau, 1960. 
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provides evidence of the successful use 
of small amounts of residual hearing. It 
would therefore seem that such pupils 
should not be excluded from our study. 
Their particular problems will be ex- 
amined later. 

How far along the continuum is it 
necessary to go if we confine ourselves 
to deaf children? As was implied in 
an earlier paragraph, there is no clear- 
cut division between the descriptive 
phrases, nor, perhaps, is it wise to at- 
tempt to establish one. The use of the 
residual hearing of the pupils at the less- 
handicapped end of the scale is consid- 
erably less controversial, although not 
always better understood, so that for the 
purposes of this study we shall concen- 
trate mainly upon children whose hear- 
ing loss is considered to be severe. 
Much of what will be said will in any 
case apply to children with less severe 
losses, so that it is not necessary at this 
point to be too precise as to the limits 
of the hearing of the children under 
consideration. It is hoped that the 
needs of the different groups will be- 
come apparent as discussion proceeds. 

From the foregoing paragraphs it 
should have been recognized that indi- 
vidual differences between children is 
one of the factors which need to be 
taken into account when considering 
the use of residual hearing. It is obvi- 
ous that it is essential to have a very 
clear and complete knowledge of the 
extent and limitations of a child’s hear- 
ing as well as of other personal factors 
which may affect the information which 
a child can obtain through hearing. 
There are two other highly significant 
factors which need be taken into ac- 
count. The first of these is concerned 
with the nature of the sounds which are 
being conveyed to a child. We are 
naturally most concerned with communi- 
cation, so that it is necessary to know 
something of the phonetic composition 
of speech sounds and other charcter- 
istics of the speech which is being pre- 
sented to the child. It is generally as- 
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sumed that in order to make the best 
use of a deaf child’s residual hearing 
capacity some form of amplification 
will be used. The third factor is there- 
fore concerned with the capabilities and 
performance of amplifying equipment 
and the effect of the conditions under 
which it is used upon its optimum help 
to an individual. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there 
are three factors to be considered— 
the residual hearing of the child; the 
nature of speech and the capabilities 
of hearing-aid equipment. All of these 
factors are interacting, a_ situation 
which is schematically shown in Figure 


2. 


Child's Residual 
Hearing 


Hearing Aid 
Equipment 


Acoustical Character-| 
istics of Speech 


Fig. 2 


This triangle of interacting factors is 
the basis upon which all work involv- 
ing the use of residual hearing needs 
to be studied. Hearing aids are articles 
of scientific equipment which need to 
be used scientifically. Until there is a 
very clear knowledge of the information 
which a study of these three factors 
provides, the aids cannot be used scien- 
tifically nor can help be given to chil- 
dren to make the most effective use of 
their residual hearing. It is to be hoped 
that the time has passed when it was 
considered sufficient to provide a child 
with a hearing aid and hope that with 
sufficient exposure to sound, partic- 
ularly speech, he would come to under- 
stand some of it and perhaps imitate 
some of the sound patterns in his own 
speech. Even carefully structured pro- 
grams of what is usually known as audi- 
tory training need to be based on this 
knowledge. Too often the teacher is 
unaware of the information which is 
being received by the children and too 
often some kind of discrimination prac- 
tice is being attempted which a know- 
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ledge of the triangle of interacting fac- 
tors would have shown to be quite im- 
possible. 


Residual Hearing in Deaf Children 


It has already been pointed out that 
deafness may be considered as a con- 
tinuum and that qualitative terms are 
often applied to indicate a given child’s 
position on this continuum. However, 
for the purpose of assessing residual 
hearing capacity in children it is neces- 
sary to have more precise measures. 
The usual way in which this informa- 
tion is obtained is, of course, by means 
of a pure-tone audiogram. The informa- 
tion given by this is particularly valu- 
able as a means of diagnosis, but it is 
limited in the present context insofar 
as it denotes only the threshold of the 
child’s hearing for pure tones. It thus 
delineates the lower level of the area of 
a child’s residual hearing. The upper 
limits of this area are marked by physi- 
ological limits of tolerance for very loud 
sounds, often modified in individual 
cases by psychologically induced re- 
duced tolerance or by recruitment. The 
area is not inevitably unalterable, how- 
ever, for in the case of the lower limit 
there may be a rise or fall depending 
upon changes in the peripheral mechan- 
ism of hearing. These changes may be 
for the better as a result of medical or 
surgical treatment in appropriate cases; 
they may be for the worse according 
to the pathology of the disease. The 
upper limits of tolerance may in some 
cases be raised as a result of auditory 
training. Generally speaking, however, 
most cases of sensory-neural involve- 
ment do not show marked changes in 
the area. Figure 3 illustrates a typical 
example of the area of residual hearing 
in a child with sensory-neural loss. 


Some work by Strizver* has shown 
that there is a relationship between 
children’s ability to discriminate pitch 


“Frequency Discrimination of 
Relationship to Their 
Volta Review, 


*Strizver, G. L., 
Deaf Children and _ Its 
Achievement in Auditory Training,” 
Sept., 1958, 304. 
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and their speech perception. He found 
that those children who could discrimin- 
ate pitch differences around 500 cps 
were better in discriminating speech 
than those with poor or no pitch dis- 
crimination. Pitch discrimination was 
more difficult for profoundly deaf chil- 
dren at higher frequencies and in any 
case showed no significant correlation 
with speech perception. It would seem 
that this measure of pitch discrimin- 
ation may have some prognostic value 
in terms of potentiality for learning to 
discriminate speech sounds and could, 
therefore, usefully be administered rou- 
tinely to severely and profoundly deaf 
children. 

Since our primary concern is with 
the child’s hearing at supra-threshold 
levels, we are obliged to look for mea- 
sures other than pure-tone audiometry 
for information. So far, the most use- 
ful exploration of the area of residual 
hearing is that which is made by means 
of speech audiometry. By means of dif- 
ferent speech tests it is possible to dis- 
cover at what point speech just becomes 
audible and then what effect on the 
ability of the child to discriminate 
sounds, words or sentences, is obtained 
by successive increments of loudness. 
It is also possible, through a modifica- 
tion of speech audiometry, to discover 
the effect of emphasizing different bands 
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of frequency within this area of residual 
hearing in order to investigate ways of 
improving capacity to discriminate. Fi- 
nally, the measures used as tests of hear- 
ing for speech can serve as means of 
assessing the success or failure of pro- 
grams of hearing training. 

From this emphasis on the signifi- 
cance of speech audiometry, or speech 
tests of hearing, it should be evident 
that it is considered essential to have 
an understanding of possible tests and 
methods of presenting them as a means 
of obtaining the information outlined 
above. The present writer* has de- 
scribed elsewhere some of the short- 
comings of standard speech tests de- 
vised for adults when used with children 
and some of the problems that arise in 
developing special tests for. deaf chil- 
dren. These arise mainly from linguistic 
retardation and from the variations in 
the intelligibility of the speech of deaf 
children. The implications of these fac- 
tors in test construction are that the 
material must be suited to the stage of 
the child’s vocabulary development and 
the presentation must not depend upon 
a spoken response on the part of the 
child. 

These two criteria are met by some 
of the tests which have been developed 
at the University of Manchester. In 
testing for the child’s threshold of de- 
tectibility for voice, the tester may say 
the word “Go” or “Now” and the child 
would be required to indicate in some 
way that he can hear this. A common 
procedure is to give the child practice 
in responding by raising his hand, plac- 
ing a peg in a socket, or some other 
activity, when he can both hear and see 
the speaker (i.e., using a hearing aid 
and lipreading). When the procedure is 
obviously clear to the child, he is then 
put in the position of being able to hear 
only and the threshold of detectibility 
for voice is determined by the usual 


*Watson, T. J., “Some Factors Affecting the 
Successful Use of Hearing Aids by Deaf Children,” 
The Modern Educational Treatment of Deafnss 
(A. W. G. Ewing, Ed), Washington: The Volta 
Bureau, 1960. 
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audiometric procedure of signals at de- 
scending and ascending intensities. Each 
ear is tested separately in this way. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
the input signal needs to be carefully 
monitored if any reliability is to be 
placed on the threshold determination. 

In order to determine a child’s ability 
to discriminate, tests may be made 
using single words or simple phrases 
or sentences. It has been the writer’s 
experience that single words, used with 
a repeated carrier phrase, are the most 
effective test for severely deaf children, 
since sentences appear to involve mem- 
ory span, a factor irrelevant to the par- 
ticular matter being tested, and resolve 
themselves into a series of . discrete 
words where the context is not neces- 
sarily helpful in leading to understand- 
ing. The simplest test of this type, use- 
ful for children in the three to seven 
year age range, is known as the K.T. 
test. 

This test consists of a series of toys, 
selected so that the phonetic composi- 
tion of their names represents the most 
frequently occurring vowels and con- 
sonants in English. The test mainly in- 
volves vowel discrimination, but the 
recognition of a few of the toys involves 
* ability to discriminate certain conso- 
nants. There are five sets of ten toys 
each and the lists have been equated 
for difficulty. The results of this test 
indicate, in the case of children whose 
vocabulary is sufficient to include the 
names of the objects presented, the ef- 
fect of increasing levels of loudness 
above threshold of detectibility. It may 
also indicate the level at which a child 
will cease to tolerate the signals. 

A test for children who are a little 
more mature and whose vocabulary is 
a little more extensive is the Picture 
Vocabulary Test. This consists of sets 
of 20 cards each. On each card are 
printed pictures of six simple objects 
and the child is required to select the 
object named by the tester. As in the 
case of the K.T. material the test is 


largely one of vowel discrimination al- 
though there are a number of cards in 
each set where consonant discrimina- 
tion is necessary. The information ob- 
tained from these tests is similar to that 
described for K.T. material. 


Monosyllabic word lists and sentence 
lists have also been prepared for use 
with children, but they are more ap- 
propriate for hard of hearing or par- 
tially deaf pupils, since no contexual 
help is provided and a spoken response 
is normally required. For children who 
have sufficient hearing and language to 
be able to score significantly in them, 
the monosyllabic word list tests are 
the most searching and have the great- 
est diagnostic value. 


As far as the presentation of these 
different tests is concerned, although 
a standard testing procedure is required, 
it is not essential to have special speech 
audiometers. Group hearing aids or 
speech training hearing aids which have 
a means of monitoring the speaker’s 
voice and a calibrated output are very 
effective means by which these tests 
may be administered. With pupils whose 
threshold of detectibilty for voice is 
lower than 70 db it is generally neces- 
sary to use a two-room testing arrange- 
ment, since such children are likely to 
hear the sound of the speaker’s voice 
directly as  unamplified air-borne 
sounds. Even in a classroom, or other 
room where such calibrated equipment 
is not available, it is possible to make 
simple tests of discrimination by letting 
the child listen at different volume set- 
tings of a wearable or desk aid and re- 
cording the discrimination scores at 
these different settings. This will not 
give information which can be related 
to definite intensity levels, but it will 
give some useful information about 
appropriate listening levels. Testing in 
these circumstances, however, still re- 
quires the speaker to monitor the input 
both in terms of his own speech level 
and distance from the microphone. It 
is not suggested that this rather crude 
testing should supersede more formal 
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speech tests of hearing, but it is so 
frequently found that the results of 
speech tests are not known by teachers 
and others for whom the information is 
essential, that it seems better to obtain 
information which will provide a good 
working basis for the use of aids than 
simply to lament the absence of accurate 
information, 


There are, of course, some pro- 
foundly deaf children who are unable 
to discriminate words even when pre- 
sented in the relatively simple context 
described above when they are required 
to do this by hearing alone, however 
much the sound is amplified. For such 
children it is important to find out if 
they appear to have the capacity to 
discriminate between vowels or even the 
capacity to hear the different vowel 
sounds even though they are unable, at 
least as yet, to discriminate between 
them. With such pupils the threshold of 
detectibility for voice should be ascer- 
tained and thereafter the long English 
vowels presented at different levels 
above threshold. The child may be 
asked either to repeat the sound he 
hears or to point to the written form. 
If he does not appear to be able to dis- 
criminate, then he is asked to respond 
in some pre-selected way (by raising 
hand, etc.) whenever he hears a vowel 
sound uttered by the speaker. It also 
seems to be of considerable help, when 
assessing residual hearing capacity, to 
determine whether or not the child can 
be enabled to hear the sound “s” (as 
representing the high frequency un- 
voiced consonants) at any level. This 
information can be obtained by requir- 
ing him to respond in a pre-selected 
manner when he hears it. A positive 
response will not necessarily indicate 
that he hears the sound in the same way 
as a child with normal hearing, but it 
will show that in words containing this 
sound, something will be heard which 
may later be equated to the spoken and 
written patterns of the sound “s.” 


It has already been noted that in the 
process of making speech tests of hear- 
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ing it is usual to determine the tolerance 
limits of the child where these fall below 
the maximum level of undistorted out- 
put of the equipment. Where this has 
not been done during the actual tests 
it can readily be obtained by letting 
the child listen to short phrases or sen- 
tences at different levels and indicating 
if and when a point is reached when the 
sound becomes too loud to be tolerated. 

In describing the use of residual hear- 
ing in a later section, reference will be 
made to the importance of auditory 
feedback, or the child hearing the sound 
of his own voice. Some evidence that 
a child is able to do this is another 
necessary piece of information which 
can be obtained during testing. A pure- 
tone test of hearing which shows that 
there is hearing for pure tones by bone- 
conduction is usually indicative of the 
child’s ability to hear the sound of his 
own voice, although profoundly deaf 
children will usually receive better pat- 
terns of their own speech through am- 
plified speech being conveyed to the 
tympanic membrane through the re- 
ceiver as air-borne sound than through 
their own bone-conducted speech. 


If, by means of monitoring meters 
and a calibrated output system, levels 
have been obtained at which the child 
will respond to speech, it can reasonably 
be assumed that provided the volume 
setting is the same and that the child 
monitors his own speech to give the 
same input, he can hear his own speech. 
Professor Sir Alexander Ewing has de- 
veloped a simple technique whereby this 
can be checked. In this technique the 
child wears a receiver on each ear and 
there must be a means by which sound 
can be switched from one ear to the 
other. The child is asked to talk into 
the microphone and then tell in which 
ear he hears his own voice when he is 
in a position where he cannot see the 
teacher manipulate the controls to each 
ear. 


Having obtained all the information 
suggested above, we now have some use- 
ful data concerning a child’s area of 
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residual hearing. Experience and train- 
ing may increase the efficiency with 
which the area is used and give greater 
meaning to the signals heard in it. Our 
measures may also serve as a scale wit) 
which to measure the effectiveness of 
experience and training in bringing this 
about. It is therefore most important 
that a careful record of the results of 
these tests should be kept. There are 
a number of ways in which this can be 
done. The essential information that 
must be included is the test used, the 
equipment and conditions under which 
it is given and the results. It should 
also be stressed that these schedules 
ought to be continuing records, entries 
being made not less frequently than at 
yearly intervals and more often when 
the need appears to justify it. 

In the cases of severely and pro- 
foundly deaf children, residual hearing 
will mainly be used in conjuction with 
lipreading. Evidence of the advantages 
of this “look and listen” method will 
be presented later and its uses will be 
described in a subsequent section. At 
this time it should be made clear that 
we have only been considering, up to 
this point, the examination and meas- 
urement of the residual hearing of these 
children. For more complete knowledge 
of their ability to understand speech, 
it is desirable to duplicate the discrimin- 
ation tests suggested above by giving 
them additionally in conditions in which 
the children are able to lipread the 
speaker as well as to hear him through 
a hearing aid. The information obtained 
from such tests could appropriately be 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
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included in the schedule. The phrase 
“hearing and lipreading” would then 
be noted in the column headed “con- 
dition” in the section dealing with dis- 
crimination. 

It is recognized that discrimination 
difficulties may arise as a result of con- 
ditions additional to sensory depriva- 
tion. A child in whom a deficiency in 
hearing has been clearly diagnosed may 
also have additional problems resulting 
from neurological damage or cerebral 
dysfunction. In addition to the difficul- 
ties of making differential diagnosis. 
it is also extremely difficult to assess 
the effect of different levels of involve- 
ment on functional ability to discrimin- 
ate speech. It may be deduced that a 
child who has much greater difficulty 
in discriminating sounds than his hear- 
ing loss, as indicated by his pure-tone 
threshold and his threshold of detecti- 
bility for voice, would appear to war- 
rant, has an added neurological deficit, 
provided there is some other evidence to 
support this conclusion. 

Although such an additional handi- 
cap and its effect on the learning poten- 
tial of the child needs to be recognized 
by the teacher, the latter’s prime con- 
cern is with the child’s functional abil- 
ity. The teacher’s problems are “How 
well can he discriminate now?” and 
“What steps can be taken to help him 
to improve this skill?” The measures 
outlined should constitute an answer to 
the first question; the answer to the sec- 
ond question will form the subject of 
a later section. 


STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


By Rose V. Feilbach 


Planned for use with teenagers or adults. Con- 
tains games, quizzes, pupil readings, true stories 
and legends, and anecdotes, Paper. 


$2.70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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September, 1961 


Minutes of the Annual Meeting 


Council on Education of the Deaf 


Salem, Ore., June 27, 1961 


Members present: 


A, G. Bell Association for the Deaf 

S. Richard Silverman, Director, Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mary E. Num- 
bers, Supervising Teacher, The Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., (Miss 
Numbers was appointed by Dr. George Pratt 
as special representative cf the A. G. Bell 
Association for this meeting to provide a 
quorum. ) 


Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf 

William J. McClure, Superintendent, Indi- 
ana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Edmund B. Boatner, Superintendent, American 
School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn.; 
Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington; Marshall S. Hester, Super- 
intendent, New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf 

Richard G. Brill, Superintendent, California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif.; Lloyd 
A. Ambrosen, Superintendent, Maryland 
School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md.; David 
Mudgett, Deaf Teacher, Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Others present: 

Powrie V. Doctor, Editor, American Annals 
of the Deaf, and Roy M. Stelle, Next Presi- 
dent, Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 


President S. Richard Silverman 
opened the meeting at 2:30 P.M. with a 
brief resume of types or correspondence 
he had been carrying on pertaining to 
the CED which illustrated that the 
organization is already becoming recog- 
nized by other organizations and 
groups. Examples included correspon- 
dence with a group in Kentucky pertain- 
ing to the establishment of an oral class 
for deaf children, a group in Iowa con- 


cerned with methods of communica- 
tion, a contribution of a letter to be in- 
cluded in a book of letters for Harley 
Z. Wooden, retiring Executive Secretary 
of the Council for Exceptional Children, 
and correspondence regarding the un- 
favorable image of deaf people created 
by a character in a comic strip. 

One of the objectives of the CED 
is to develop mechanisms for receiving 
foreign groups. President Silverman 
proposed that a directory be developed 
which would be arranged geographic- 
ally and which would have a one-para 
graph description, submitted by the 
agency, of what is to be seen at each 
place and whether facilities are avail- 
able for housing guests. This directory 
would be cross-indexed. It was sug- 
gested that the editors of the Annals 
and of the Volta Review explore the pos- 
sibility of the International Cultural As- 
sociation (ICA) or some other group 
sponsoring this. 

Lloyd Ambrosen had been appointed 
to represent the CED at the Workshop 
on Community Development Through 
Organization of and for the Deaf, which 
met at Fort Monroe, Va., in April, 1961. 
Mr. Ambrosen reported on the Work- 
shop. 

The following two resolutions were 
submitted by the Workshop to the CED: 

1. Instruction in Civic 

Responsibilities 

The Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, and the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf are informed 
that it is recommended that the scools 
for the deaf include in their curricula a 
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course on civic responsibilitiy of the 
deaf, with particular emphasis on their 
duties and obligations to the organiza- 
tions of the deaf. 

2. Role of the Professional 

Organizations 

The Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf and the 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf are to be informed that the 
adult deaf endorse the concept of devel- 
oping social services for the deaf as 
brought out by this Workshop and that 
their cooperation is desired in develop- 
ing a better understanding of our 
mutual problems, needs, and aspirations. 

These resolutions were received, dis- 
cussed, and accepted by the CED. 

Dr. Silverman and Dr. Doctor, who 
will serve as the Executive Secretary of 
the Internation! Congress or Conference 
on Education of the Deaf (I.C.E.D.), 
had spent considerable time previous to 
this meeting in working out plans for 
the I.C.E.D. to be held June 23-28, 1963. 
These plans were reported to the CED. 
Certain basic principles were stated as 
follows: 


1. The Co-Chairmen of the I.C.E.D. 
(Silverman and Elstad) take full 
responsibility for the meeting. 

. Each committee will have co-chair- 
men. 

. There will be two kinds of profes- 
sional contributions: 

(a) Invited 
(b) Contributed 

. The focus will be on the education 
of deaf children. 
(a) Peripheral topics must relate 
to education of deaf children. 

. Sessions 
(a) Plenary sessions will be held 
in the mornings with invited 
papers. 

(b) Sectional meetings will be 
held in the afternoons with con- 
tributed papers. 

. Participants and papers 
(a) Wherever possible primary 
sources of information will be 
called upon. 


(b) Documentation of all that is 
presented will be encouraged. 

The planning analyzed jobs to be 
done and a list of committees was made 
to carry out these jobs. The original 
list, which is tentative, is as follows: 

(1) Program 

(2) Local arrangements 

(3) Finance 

(4) Public relations 

(5) Editorial: 

(a) Edit program; abstract 
papers before meeting and print 
in four languages. 

(b) Edit proceedings 

(6) Translation: 

(a) Simultaniety of foreign lan- 
guages 

(b) Interpretation manually 

Relations with other organiza- 

tions: 

(a) Committees of foreign 

groups 

(b) Relations with American or- 

ganizations 

(8) Executive committee 

Dr. Silverman and Dr. Doctor had 
listed the names of 80 people in the 
profession who they believe are capable, 
knowledgeable, and willing. From this 
list, with additions, will be drawn the 
staff to prepare the I.C.E.D. Certain 
names were discussed for the co-chair- 
manship of the various committees listed 
on the previous page. 

The over-all plan for the program was 
diagrammed by Dr. Silverman. The 
1.C.E.D. will open on Sunday, June 23, 
1963 with registration and the various 
ceremonials appropriate to launching 
such a meeting. Monday will be devoted 
to Assessment and would include assess- 
ment in such areas as physiological 
psychological, educational, communica- 
tion, social and economic. Tuesday will 
be devoted to Teaching of Means of 
Communication. These would include 
speech, lipreading, manual alphabet, 
signs and hearing. Wednesday will be 
devoted to the Teaching of Language 
and Reading. Thursday will be devoted 

(Continued on page 357) 
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She Shortage 
Problem 


S the September Volta Review goes to press in mid-August, Rep. Edith Green 
A (Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Education) informs us that hear- 
ings will be held August 22 and 23 on several bills relating to the handicapped. 
Among them will be Senate 336 (House 4616), already passed by the Senate on 
March 3, 1961. Several identical bills were introduced in the House during this 
Congressional session, but the bill, designed to help alleviate the shortage of teach- 
ers of the deaf by providing scholarships to teacher training centers and to train 
speech pathologists and audiologists, has not come to a vote in the House. With 
the date of Congressional adjournment near, it appears likely that it will not pass 
this session. 

The same bill, under a different number, suffered the same fate in the last Con- 
gress, following a series of hearings throughout the country at which many mem- 
bers of the Association and its Parents’ Section testified as to need for the legislation. 


Teacher Shortage Continues 


A mail survey completed in May 1961 shows that the shortage of teachers of the 
deaf presents a critical problem for this school year. Heads of 269 of the 400 
schools and classes for the deaf in the United States indicate a need for 653 trained 
teachers. There were only 199 teachers-in-training last year, leaving a shortage of 
some 454 classroom teachers. Five of the training centers reported no teachers-in- 
training last year. 

The legislative committee of the Council on Education of the Deaf provides the 
following comparative information: 


School Teachers Teachers-in-T raining Shortage 
Year Needed Graduated the 
Previous Year 
1958-59 *516 138 *378 
1959-60 *511 127 *384 
1960-61 *549 177 *372 
1961-62 **653 199 **454 


Dr. George T. Pratt, president of the Alexander Graham Bell Association and 
Chairman of the CED Committe on Legislation, notes an interesting fact revealed 
by the mail survey. Although there were only 199 teachers-in-training graduating 
in June 1961, schools were able to secure, as of May 31, 1961, 290 additional teach- 
ers. This means that 91 teachers who were not teaching in 1960-61 are being 
brought back into the profession this fall. 


(Continued on page 340) 


* Responses from 233 of the 380 schools and classes for the deaf in the U. S. 
** Responses from 269 of the 400 schools and classes for the deaf in the U. S. 
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SECTION 


Seven new groups have affiliated with 
the Parents’ Section since our last publi- 
cation in June, bringing our total of 
affiliates to 64. The Parents Group, 
Madison County Chapter of the Ala- 
bama Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, in Huntsville, Ala., with 15 
members, is working to set up a special 
class in the school system for children 
with hearing problems. Another new 
affiliate, the Marin County Parents of 
Hearing Handicapped Children, Belve- 
dere, Calif., with 20 members, was 
started in 1958 in response to the need 
to provide and improve public school 
facilities for hearing handicapped chil- 
dren. Mrs. Fred Martinez is president 
of this group. Other recent affiliates in- 
clude the Association for the Hearing 
Handicapped, Lubbock, Tex. (Mrs. Carl 
Hunter, President); the Oral Associa- 
tion, Nystrom School, Richmond, Calif. 
(Albert Boyer, President); the PTA, 
West Side School for the Deaf, Detroit. 
Mich., with 20 members; the Parents of 
the Aurally Handicapped, Ceres Elemen- 
tary Schools, Ceres, Calif., with 27 mem- 
bers (Richard Barker, President); and 
the Hyde Park Chapter of the California 
Guild for Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Children, Los Angeles, with 20 members 
(Mrs. Ardell Shippy, President). 


“J would like to know where | could 
get the results of any survey that may 
have been taken on the vocational suc- 
cess of graduates of schools for the 
deaf,” writes Jonah Shinton of the 
Home and School Assn. of the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf. “Our school 
started a machine shop course two years 
ago, but we have as yet no graduates 
in this course. We have several other 
vocational courses at the school which 
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have been very successful. We _ will 
break ground for a new vocational 
building this fall, thanks to $144 mil- 
lion from a will. Our first fund-raising 
drive, a cake sale on Memorial Day, 
brought us almost $400. We were all 
pleasantly surprised at the results. We 
also had our first discussion period, for 
parents of children being promoted 
from the Middle to the Upper School. 
The greatest concern seemed to be that 
the vocational graduates seem to make 
up almost 90% and academic only a 
few, also that so few of the graduates 
go on to higher education. One of our 
problems is, most of our active parents 
are parents of day students, and 90% 
of the children are residential. We are 
having a little trouble pushing the 
teacher recruitment program, because 
our school hopes to set up a teacher 
training program within the school soon 
and most want to wait until that 
happens.” 


The Parents’ Council for Hard of 
Hearing and Deaf Children, Providence, 
R. L, has established a subcommittee 
to study the preschool situation in that 
state. The group held its annual family 
picnic on June 25. When Bob Cole, 
president of the Parents’ Section, spoke, 
to this group last spring, he stressed: 
that parents should take action and not 
expect the professionals to take the 
leadership and do the work of getting 
what is needed for deaf children. Mr. 
Cole felt that parents should be respon- 
sible for locating children with hearing 
handicaps and presenting names and 
numbers to the school district, while the 
professionals should do the teaching. 

An article telling the history and 
goals of the Preschool Deaf and Hard 
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of Hearing Assn., Winnipeg, Canada, 
was published in the Manitoba Teachers 
Journal, which is distributed to 10,000 
teachers and education students in 
Manitoba and other provinces, as part 
of the group’s public relations program 
and effort in teacher recruitment. Mrs. 
Barbara MacDonald, President, writes, 
“We have also sent out speakers and 
films (using the films from Clarke 
School and Lexington made available 
to us by our affiliation with Parents’ 
Section), to many local organizations 
and have received fine publicity and an 
excellent reception. We plan to do some- 
thing in the high schools in the fall 
through the guidance classes and super- 
visors. We are also considering setting 
up a scholarship fund for the training of 
teachers of the deaf. There are a number 


of difficulties involved here for us due. 


to lack of training facilities locally and 
to a difference in educational require- 
ments for such teachers in our province. 
It is our earnest desire to contribute to 
the raising of these standards in every 
way possible. We value very highly the 
privilege of our affiliation with the 
Parents’ Section and are most grateful 
for the wonderful help and encourage- 
ment we receive.” 


Publicity was used to good purpose 
by another Canadian group of parents 
of preschool deaf children in Hamilton, 
Ontario, who got together last fall and 
set up a preschool, open for two hours 
a week—the only training for deaf 
children up to five years in Hamilton. 
The publication of an article about the 
school in the local paper aroused the 
interest of several local service clubs, 
and the school now has 14 children and 
one full-time teacher, Miss Grace Harris. 
The Central Lions Club of Hamilton 
committed themselves to provide the 
new equipment needed for the new 
classes required by increased enrollment, 
volunteered to pay the salaries of the 
teachers for at least two years and 
pledged active participation in the activi- 
ties of the school. The Hamilton and 
District Credit Union Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
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the Rotary Club, the Pilot Club and the 
B’nai Brith also gave support to the 
school. 


The Parents Hearing Education 
Association of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
trying to persuade local school authori- 
ties to make more provision in the 
public schools for classes for deaf chil- 
dren. Mrs. Beverly Taylor, writing for 
the group, tells of their frustrations. 
familiar to many parent groups: “When 
we went to the Superintendent and 
asked for a supervisor for the deaf, we 
were told we could not have one, be- 
cause we did not have enough units. We 
will never have enough units until we 
get more teachers, and we feel strongly 
we will never get teachers until we get 
a supervisor for the deaf. Also, how 
can we have enough units, when they 
won’t start the children until they are 
five and six (then only 144 day), and 
also put 10 and 13 into a class? Then 
the few who are trying to make the 
high school grade are scattered all over.” 


The PTCA of the New Mexico 
School for the Deaf met on Sunday, 
Aug. 27, the day that students returned 
to school for registration. In August 
each year the school holds a three-day 
session for the parents of children who 
will be entering the school for the first 
time or who will be entering within the 
next few years. Feeling that students 
need continuous use and practice in lan- 


- guage, during the summer each student 


of the school is required to read five 
articles a week in My Weekly Reader or 
Reader’s Digest and to make a report 
on each article. Mr. Thomas Dillon, 
Principal, writes in the school bulletin, 
“Good speech, ability to express one’s 
self and to understand spoken and writ- 
ten language can only come from con- 
tinuous and extensive use of English 
language.” 

The Hearing and Speech Center of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., held its third 
annual summer lecture-discussion series 
for parents of preschool deaf and hard 
of hearing children in July and August. 
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This was a four-week program sched- 
uled for two hours a week during eve- 
ning hours. Each week, a panel of pro- 
fessional workers discussed the prob- 
lems and causative factors of deafness, 
the relationship of hearing loss to edu- 
cational needs, the psychology and per- 
sonality of the deaf child, home and 
educational materials and equipment 
for instilling and implementing speech 
and language therapy, and discussions 
of current and future research of the 
deaf and hearing impaired. Time was 
allotted during each session for a ques- 
tion-answer period. 


DON’T FORGET the regional meet- 
ing of the AGBA in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Oct. 27 and 28. There will be a session 
devoted to parents and parent group 
activities on Saturday morning. 


The number of students graduating 
from high schools in the U.S. is steadily 
increasing, as shown by statistics re- 
leased by the Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Those graduating from high 
school last June numbered 1,639,000, 
and it is estimated that 1.803.000 will 
graduate in June, 1960. By 1966 the 
expected number of high school grad- 
uates will be 2,542,000. School Life, 
May, 1959 


(Continued from page 337) 


Nearly all of the 269 schools and 
classes responding to the questionnaire 
indicated that they wished to expand 
their program during the next five years 
to accommodate more children if teach- 
ers are available. An estimated 606 ad- 
ditional teacheres will be needed to staff 
these expanded programs. 

Meanwhile, during this school year, 
the Parents’ Section of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
will continue its recruitment program. 
Since the project was begun only in 
June 1960, the effects have not yet been 
felt, but should result in increased num- 
bers of applications to teacher training 
centers this year. An increasing amount 
of mail from young people expressing 
interest in becoming teachers of the deaf 
has been received at Association head- 
quarters for the past several months. 
Free literature is distributed by the Par- 
ents’ Section on request. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70, POSTPAID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


Schools seid Classes for Deaf Clute Under Six 


The June issue of the Volta Review carried a list of Schools and Classes for Deaf 
Children Under Six. Since then, information about additional schools has been 
received, and is listed below. The type of facility, minimum age at which children 
are accepted, types of other handicaps in addition to deafness and the address to 


which inquiries may be directed are listed. 


CALIFORNIA San Rajfael—Marindale School, 
Box 231, 1051 Los Ovejas, public day, 3 years, 
deaf and other handicapped children. 

Santa Fe Springs—Cresson School, public day, 
3 years: Little Lake School District, P.O. Box 
2335, public day, 3 years. 

NEW JERSEY Roselle—Grace Wilday School, 
Brooklawn Ave., public day, 5 years, mentally 
retarded and other multiply handicapped chil- 
dren. 

NEW YORK Commack—Suffolk School for 
Deaf Children, Mayfair Terrace & Jericho 
Turnpike, public day, 3 years. 
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Peru—Peru Central School, public day, 4.9 
years, mentally retarded, aphasic and other 
multiply handicapped children. 


Spring Valley—Class for the Deaf, Ramapo 
Central School District No. 2, 14 Church St., 
public day, 4 years, mentally retarded. 


VERMONT Burlington—Vermont Rehabilita- 
tion Center, DeGoesbriand Memorial Hospital, 
Speech and Hearing Unit, day classes, 1.6 
years, aphasic, mentally retarded and other 
multiply handicapped children. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


If you would like to join a correspondence 
group to discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and with an Association representative, 
send your name, the name and age of your 
child and the degree of hearing loss to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. Requirements are that you be a member 
as the Association and that you answer the 
Roundabout promptly 

Hattie Harrell, a member of the Auxiliary 
Board of the Association and director of the 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School, Portland, Ore.. is 
cordinator of this Roundabout. 


I wanted to join a Roundabout so that 
I could learn from the experience of 
other parents who have the same prob- 
lem, and perhaps benefit from “talking” 
over things. When Kenneth was 15 
months old I called the state school for 
the deaf and asked how I could tell if 
my child was deaf. We had been con- 
cerned about his motor coordination 
and development and had not consid- 
ered deafness. With the help of a pedi- 
atrician an appointment was made for 
a PGSR test at a hearing and speech 
center. However since they couldn’t put 
on earphones they were unable to get 
an accurate audiogram. 

I heard about a speech clinic where I 
now take Kenneth one day a week. | 
regret that when I took him for an audi- 
ological examination in March he wasn’t 
very cooperative so another appoint- 
ment had to be set up. It seems that I 
have been a long time finding out very 
little, This has led me to believe that 
Kenneth has very little residual hearing 
and that amplification would do him 
little} good and that he will have to rely 
on lipreading. 
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VIA 
ROUNDABOUTS 


When Kenneth first went to the speech 
class I stayed with him a couple of 
times, but now he knows that I will be 
back and he makes out fine. Do you 
think he would benefit by going to 
Sunday School with his older brother? 
Do you think I should give him oppor- 
tunities to play with other children? 
We live in the country and have no 
close neighbors but I am sure I could 
have time to take him.—Mrs. Z. 

Kenneth’s willingness to stay in the 
class without you is good news. It 
shows good adjustment and a feeling of 
security in his parents and home. I 
expect that the audiologists will advise 
a hearing aid. Many of us feel that we 
do not know what amplified sound will 
do for a child until we have tried it. 
I’m delighted that you are subscribing 
to the correspondence course. Yes, I 
believe in children attending Sunday 
School if there is an appropriate pro- 
gram for their age. 


My husband and I have the misfortune 
of never having known a deaf person 
and have no deaf children here in our 
community, so you can readily under- 
stand why this Roundabout will mean 
so much to us! 

Nancy Ann was three months old 
when we got her, and after a few months 
we both felt that perhaps she could not 
hear. We first noticed that in the morn- 
ing when we went into her room she 
would not turn around or even look at 
us unless she saw us. When she was 18 
months old, we took her to an ear, nose 
and throat specialist and he told us that 
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she could not hear. X-rays were taken 
and we were told that nothing organ- 
ically was wrong and that her deafness 
was probably a nerve deafness which 
could not be remedied. At an audiology 
clinic, it was found that her db loss was 
70. We immediately fitted her with a 
binaural aid on a headband, which she 
has worn constantly since then. She 
loves it. It is put on immediately in the 
morning and does not come off until 
bedtime or swimming time. She is quite 
active physically and rough. Person- 
ality-wise, she is self-willed, independent 
and stubborn. She lipreads well and we 
have no trouble communicating with 
her. She attends regular nursery school, 
and they all love her and (we think) 
spoil her. 


Since our state has no preschool facil- 
ities for the deaf, I have been giving 
her lessons from the correspondence 
course. Our state school is full and has 
a waiting list of over 300. I have found 
that not many of the residential schools 
east of the Mississippi are open to 
out-of-state students. We are hoping 


to move, if possible, as we do not want 
to send Nancy away to school if we can 
help it, because this would mean that I 
would have to go to work to pay the 
tuition. We would all be going in dif- 
ferent directions, which we think is un- 


fair to both children. We found that 
Nancy could have been returned to the 
agency, but we felt that we couldn’t do 
this because we were afraid no one 
would adopt her and she would never 
have parents or a home. 


We have tried to keep Nancy’s en- 
vironment as normal as possible. We 
were told that in some schools it takes 
as long as three years to discipline deaf 
children before they can enter first 
grade. With this in mind, we have been 
strict with Nancy. I am hoping that 
when she does enter a school, she will be 
a ready and willing pupil. We have also 
concentrated on not having Kim bur- 
dened nor feeling sorry for Nancy in 
any way. Nancy adores Kim and Kim 
is very gentle and fair with Nancy, but 


I can’t say vice versa!—Mrs. W. 

When I hear of a deaf child who has 
been adopted I immediately think, 
“What a fortunate child,” for the par- 
ents have gone out of their way to bring 
the child into their home. It is fine, 
too, that Nancy has such a considerate 
sister in Kim. 

I definitely feel we should keep the 
environment for our deaf children as 
normal as possible. Nursery school with 
hearing children is good, when a good 
one is available. When one is not avail- 
able, two or three mothers whose chil- 
dren are similar ages can form a play 
group, take turns being teacher, and 
let the children have an hour or so of 
play together several times a week. 

With regard to discipline, make sure 
that your child obeys. Children are hap- 
pier when they know what is expected 
of them. They will try to overstep the 
bounds you have set, but I beg of you, 
be consistent. Be fair always, but be 
consistent. 


e 

Kristine’s loss was discovered when 
she was about four. We thought at first 
that it was due to a skull fracture and 
concussion suffered in an automobile 
accident, but since we have found out 
that Karl is deaf, the doctors believe 
that Kristine was deaf at the time of the 
accident. She is in the third grade and 
receives good grades. She is the only 
handicapped child in her room. She 
has adjusted very well, loves school and 
has many friends. She has speech help 
twice a week for a half-hour session. 

Karl’s loss was discovered last fall. 
We had suspected it but we felt that he 
was too young to test accurately. He 
now wears a hearing aid. He has a 
small vocabulary—-momma, daddy, trac- 
tor, water, potty, eat, meat and similar 
words. He does not as yet speak in 
sentences and we have made no attempt 
to force him. We do a lot of talking to 
him at home, and he now watches lips 
more and is trying harder to talk. We 
too subscribe to the correspondence 
course and find it very helpful. Karl 


‘ attends the local class for the deaf and 
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hard of hearing after school, three days 
a week for about an hour. Usually he 
does not want to go home. He loves 
his teacher and since she has been work- 
ing with him, we have noticed such an 
improvement. He is learning his colors 
and learning to lipread them. We had 
some trouble with temper, but that is 
almost over. 

We are fortunate to have so many 
advantages in this area. Karl and my 
husband and I are going to attend a 
program for parents and _preschoool 
children at the state school this summer. 

We have one problem with Karl and 
that is getting him to wear his hearing 
aid more. He wears it for his class and 
part of the day, but will not wear it all 
day like his sister. I suppose that will 
come in time. We are a little guilty of 
expecting him to do what Kristine did, 
since they have the same problem, but 
no two children are alike. Kristine has 
very few problems with her speech and 
we really have to stop and remember 
that she is hard of hearing.—Mrs. K. 

You are so right in remembering that 
no two children are alike. Your Kris- 
tine has certainly done well and I’m 
glad she is able to attend school with 
hearing children. Not all deaf children 
can do this. Their success in regular 
school depends upon many factors—the 
degree of hearing loss, intelligence, dis- 
position, lipreading ability, desire to 
learn, the school, the teacher, etc. I’m 
glad you and yours are attending the 
preschool session at your state school. 
I wish every state provided such help. 

I had long questioned Tracey’s reac- 
tion to sound and the spoken word. 
Our school speech therapist spoke at a 
PTA meeting and I consulted her about 
Tracey. After the interview the ther- 
apist said that she suspected a hearing 
loss but could not determine how severe. 
We took Tracey to the nearest speech 
and hearing clinic where the therapist 
recommended that Tracey be fitted with 
a hearing aid and that she wear it as 
much as she would tolerate it. I am 
now traveling 30 miles to the clinic three 
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AA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holdin 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(°0. 


903 Maxwell Ave.,S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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times a week. During these sessions. 
Tracey is with the teacher alone or with 
the teacher and other children. This 
is an accomplishment because at first I 
was certain that she would not stay 
without me. On the other two morn- 
ings, she attends a cooperative school 
in our community. The children all 
speak to her and she watches them, but 
as yet does not respond with language. 
I have an extra hearing aid which the 
other children wear and play with so 
they don’t bother Tracey too much when 
she wears hers. She does say bye bye. 
boat, ball and papa. 

I am a busy housewife, belong to the 
PTA and other social and service or- 
ganizations. I belong to a modern dance 
group, and Tracey is also a participat- 
ing member. Tracey always enjoys 
playing with children and being with 
other people, and under these condi- 
tions, she is not as demanding and 
doesn’t have time to clutch at me and 


act bored.—Mrs. B. 


You seem to be keeping up a heavy 
schedule. I definitely believe in chil- 
dren having advantages, but I do warn 
parents not to undertake more than 
they can do well in addition to their 
regular home duties. A deaf child de- 
mands more of a parent’s time, but 
parents must bear in mind that each 
member of the family deserves his share 
lest there be jealousy, which would be 
a sad, sad situation. 

We didn't realize Martin’s hearing 
loss until he was nearly two. Then it 
was quite hard to believe. After our 
family doctor said he might not be 
hearing normally, we took him to two 
different specialists and then to a medi- 
cal center. They all said he could wear 
an aid for several years and then attend 
our state school for the deaf. We got 
him a hearing aid and he wears it about 
half the time. He seems a little more 
aware of sounds, and plays more qui- 
etly while wearing it, but he isn’t fond 


New Hampshire’s 


CROTCHED 
MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


e Pre-school through primary grades; program developing to 12-year school e Mod- 
ern residential school in beautiful Monadnock Region e Trained teachers and fully 
qualified staff e Audiologist ¢ Oral methods e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children ¢ New vocational and recreational building ¢ Parent counsel- 
wa Aer education e Teacher training program; Crotched Mountain scholarships 
available 


For further information, write 


Helen G. Crathern, Director 


Crotched Mountain School For the Deaf 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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of wearing it yet. We also started the 
correspondence course and feel we have 
both benefited a great deal. Our state 
school for the deaf is 300 miles away 
and still seems to allow manual com- 
munication. For these reasons we hoped 
for other future plans for Martin. In 
April we made an appointment at a 
clinic that deals with all speech prob- 
lems. They gave Martin an unhurried 
hearing test and other tests and an- 
swered all our questions. They assured 
us that he could learn enough speech 
and language to attend school here in 
four or five years. We felt he could, 
but were so happy to hear it from them. 

His vocabulary includes about a 
dozen words and many farm animal 
sounds. Sometimes it seems he isn’t 
making much progress in language. 
This may be our fault because we don’t 
require it. For instance, when we try 
to get him to say milk, he ignores us 
and reaches. We plan to start taking 
him to a town 45 miles away this fall 
for twice weekly, or more, speech les- 


sons. We think a normal secure home 
life is as important as speech at this 
age. We also agree that discipline must 
be consistent and strict although it’s 
hard, especially for Mama. I guess the 
real help we got was our own attitudes. 
After we were given a good program to 
follow, and some hope, we felt much 
better about it.—Mrs. K. 

It is nice to know that you, too, have 
followed through in conferences at agen- 
cies which were in a position to help 
you. Do I understand that the people 
at the second clinic said that Martin 
would be able to attend regular school 
four or five years from now? If so, I 
would assume he does not have a severe 
loss. I’m sure members of the Round- 
about will conclude that I believe in 
schools for the deaf. That is correct— 
I do. I think it is wonderful if a child 
can attend regular school, but I’ve seen 
far too many children’s education ru- 
ined while they attempted to remain in 
schools for hearing children when they 
should have been in the care of a teacher 


SUNOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2”x3”x6”), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
SONOTROL in any convenient location near 
your baby’s crib, telephone or doorbell, 
then wire as many standard light bulbs as 
necessary, from SONOTROL to the rooms 
in your apartment. When the baby cries 
or the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect a 
— or vibrator from SONOTROL to your 
ed. 


YOU CAN SEE OR HEAR YOUR 


e BABY CRY 

e TELEPHONE RING 

e DOORBELL RING 
WITH 


SONOTROL 


For further information write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


DEPT. B, 1949 CONEY ISLAND AVENUE, BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK 


WITH SONOTROL 
IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO WEAR 
A HEARING AID AT HOME 


SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 115 
volt power line and costs about one cent 
per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc- 
tions, ready to use and is guaranteed for 
one year. 
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trained to teach the deaf child. I hope 
you will send a copy of Martin’s audio- 


I had German measles when about 
five and a half weeks pregnant, so we 
had several months to prepare ourselves 
for a baby with a possible congenital 
abnormality. When Peter was about 
seven months old, I suspected that there 
was something wrong with his hearing, 
but the doctor wouldn’t agree so we 
suppressed the idea. When Peter was 
17 months old, we took him 200 miles 
to a specialist who diagnosed it as nerve 
deafness with little, if any, residual hear- 
ing. He recommended writing to the 
Volta Bureau, and for the correspon- 
dence course. He wrote to the audi- 


ology department of a neighboring state 
university for an appointment, over 700 
miles away. The audiologist’s opinion 
was that Peter has about an 80 db hear- 
ing loss, and a hearing aid was recom- 
mended. A staff member of the local 
hearing society answered many of our 


questions about schools for the deaf. 
The problem of schooling—where, what 
and when—seemed very important and 
difficult for us as it is for many of you 
also. We are following recommended 
home training for Peter, but recognize 
the future need for the services of highly 
trained personnel. There are no pre- 
school classes for the deaf in our state. 
or even in surrounding states. 

We were advised that it might take 
several months for Peter to get used to 
the hearing aid so we did not force it 
and felt fortunate when he started wear- 
ing it full time at 22 months. Now it is 
a part of him and we feel a great benefit 
to him. His sounds became more varied 
and pleasant when he started wearing 
the aid, and we felt that he was not 
conscious of sound before. 

We were told not to expect speech to 
come soon or perfect and have not tried 
to force it. We try to talk to Peter 
whenever he looks at us, and he seems 
to be lipreading and understands quite 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral Day School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


For further information write Rachel D. Davies, Ed. D., Director 


A modern school, modern equipment, and 
modern methods 

Pre-school through eighth grade 
Teacher-training program affiliated with 
nearby Trinity University 
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well, but at times is frustrated in mak- 
ing us understand. We live in a mobile 
home.on a private farm outside the city 
limits. We have delayed plans for a 
home in view of taking Peter away to 
school. We are trying to maintain a 
normal childhood for Peter and he is 
included and accepted in family activi- 
ties. Our other boy, John, seems to have 
a healthy attitude toward Peter and we 
try to spare him feelings of neglect or 
preference.—Mrs. P. 

You are the only member of our 
Roundabout who has expressed a need 
of guidance regarding schooling for 
your child. Since you apparently must 
move I suggest you consider moving 
westward. Seriously, we will be happy 
to assist you in finding the right school. 
And you need to be planning. How fine 
too that you talk to your child when- 
ever he looks at you. This is a habit 
all should acquire. Once the child learns 
lip movement has meaning, a milepost 
has been passed. 


I too had measles when I was about 
two months pregnant. When Rod was 
born, be seemed perfect, then when he 
was about six or seven months old, 
little things happened that made us 
wonder about his hearing. When we 
took him to an ear specialist, he told 
us right away that Rod has a severe 
hearing loss of the nerve type and that 
he would probably have to learn lip- 
reading. He suggested we write for the 
correspondence course, which we did. 
We found that our state’s one speech 
and hearing clinic had one other small 
child attending. The speech therapist 
agreed to set up a class for the two 
children, and he is now taking Rod and 
the other deaf child twice a week for an 
hour. Rod seems to enjoy going to 
class and I am sure it has been bene- 
ficial, but I wonder if he will learn to 
talk just from these short classes. Right 
now he only says, ma ma ma, but does 
not connect it with me. 

A woman who is working on her de- 
gree in speech at the state university 
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found out about Rod and the other 
child. We have met with her several 
times and she is enthusiastic about set- 
ting up a nursery school here for deaf 
children and also helping us form a 
parents’ group. This was just like pen- 
nies from heaven as our state has no 
schools for the deaf. Now we are try- 
ing to decide on a name for our group, 
set up articles of incorporation, etc. If 
any of you have any ideas or suggestions 
along this line, we would appreciate 
them. 

At present we are very excited be- 
cause Rod and I have been accepted for 
the six weeks summer course at the John 
Tracy Clinic.—Mrs. H. 

I wish all of our members were hav- 
ing six weeks at the clinic, as you and 
Rod are doing. You will gain a great 
deal from this experience. 


MUELLER-WALLE-METHOD 
OF LIPREADING 

FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 


Contains 24 lessons for adults, with instruc- 
tions to teachers. Useful for work with classes 
or individual, and for home study. 


$3.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.\W. Washington 7, D. C. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


339 Buck Ave. 
Vacaville, California 
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BOOK | 
REVIEWS 


Experiments in Hearing, by Georg von 
Békésy, translated and edited by E. G. 
Wever. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1960. 745 pages, $25.00. 
Anyone who has attempted to sum- 

marize any of von Békésy’s articles has 

been poignantly impressed by the 
magnitude of the task. Similarly, Experi- 
ments in Hearing does not adapt itself 
to easy review because of the high cali- 
ber of the author’s presentation of intri- 
cate and complicated content. Many of 
the articles, originally in German, are in- 
tegrated in one volume, and Dr. Wever 
deserves commendation and our grati- 
tude for the translation and arrange- 
ment. At first glance it would appear 
that the articles might not be synthesized 


into a unity, but careful analysis of the 
book reveals direction and unification. 

Experiments in Hearing is divided in- 
to four sections. Part I deals with prob- 
lems of auditory research, anatomy of 
the ear, anatomical techniques, experi- 


mental apparatus and _ methodology. 
These topics are condensed in the first 
four chapters and here one observes 
von Békésy as a true scientist. This part 
of the book contains a description of 
von Békésy’s equipment including the 
slit lamp, microscope with exaggerated 
depth, self-administering audiometer, 
stroboscope, micromanipulator and 
other equipment he devised in obtain- 
ing significant measurements of the 
operation of the cochlea with respect 
to volume displacement, elasticity of the 
basilar membrane, and the measure- 
ment of acoustic impedance of the ear 
drum by the substitution method. In this 
section of the book, von Béskéy enumer- 
ates and clarifies many of the knotty 
problems arising in scientific research. 
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Among these are: 

(1) the classical problem which does 

not lend itself to easy solution 

(2) the persistent question which he 

considers to be a poorly formu- 
lated one and not susceptible to 
adequate attack 

the strategic problem which re- 
duces itself to a matter of choos- 
ing alternatives 

the stimulating problem which 
usually relates to a new orienta- 
tion of accepted principles 

the statistical question which rep- 
resents a survey of possibilities 
the unimportant problem which 
is easy to formulate and easy to 
solve, but reveals no significant 
contribution 

the embarrassing question which 
is usually bandied about in meet- 
ings, but provides little, if any, 
useful information 

the pseudo problem which de- 
rives from different definitions 
and different methodology. 

In Part II, von Békésy explores the 
conductive processes. Here he investi- 
gates the action of the middle ear and 
describes the difference in sound pres- 
sure between two cochlear windows. He 
also explores the matter of bone con- 
duction, the absolute bone conduction 
threshold, vibration of the head in a 
sound field, and the structure of the 
middle ear and hearing of the voice by 
bone conduction. He considers reso- 
nance frequency of the head by phase 
observation, the vibratory pattern of the 
skull. below and above the resonance 
frequencies and indicates that the thick- 
ness of skin varies, and consequently, 
may influence measurement. He also 
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develops a method which takes into 
consideration and is not influenced by 
the vibration of the mechanical proper- 
ties of the skin. He shows that the 
measurement of phase requires fre- 
quency above the resonance frequency 
of the system. He clarifies the transla- 
tion and rotation action in bone con- 
duction. The importance of this infor- 
mation for medical purposes, in the 
selection of patients for fenestration 
and stabilization and other surgical 
techniques is clearly demonstrated. This 
information should be a prerequisite for 
audiologists, for members of the medical 
profession, for psychologists, physicists, 
engineers and other related specialists 
interested in audition phenomena. 

Part III contains critical experiments 
in the field of hearing. This portion of 
the book may easily become a source 
book for subsequent research in audi- 
tion. So many experiments and findings 
are included that an investigator may 
complete an experiment only to find it 
in this section. This part of the book 
deals with DL for frequency and inten- 
sity, Fechner’s law and its role in audi- 
tion, low frequency threshold in feeling 
and hearing and the spatial attributes 
of sound, problems in distortion and 
room acoustics. In this portion of the 
book, von Békésy considers the fatigue 
phenomenon. 

In Part IV, Cochlear Mechanics, von 
Békésy investigates tension, stiffness 
and coupling. The research embraces 
patterns of vibration of the cochlea, 
wave motion, frequency analysis and 
the law of contrast, and the electro- 
physiology of the cochlea. In this sec- 
tion he also deals with the phenomena 
of adaptation, fatigue, masking and re- 
cruitment. One can see how these 
phenomena overlap and also how they 
may be defined. These phenomena he 
relates to the present theories of hear- 
ing: Resonance, Telephone, Traveling 
Wave and Standing Wave. His formula- 
tion of volume displacement in the 
basilar membrane, detection of cochlea 
potential, as not only phenomena of 
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stimulus function, but also a contribu- 
tion of structures, stiffness as related to 
volume displacement and other observa- 
tions reflect his contribution to the 
traveling wave hypothesis. Also, his 
work in the funneling action of the 
nervous system demonstrates the phe- 
nomena of temporal and spatial sum- 
mation and inhibition. He extends his 
work with mechanical model and de- 
monstrates the traveling wave with ex- 
periments on the skin and cutaneous 
sensation. 

In the detection and rectification of 
errors, von Békésy favors different 
methodical approaches to his research 
rather than replication. Exact replica- 
tion could easily embrace and permit 
the lack of detection of errors contained 
in the original experiment. Furthermore. 
von Béskéy also prefers fewer trained 
observers on whom many measurements 
can be made, than many untrained ob- 
servers on whom fewer observations 
can be collected. His work with models 
shows an indefatigable tendency to ex- 
tend the frontiers of knowledge concern- 
ing nerve and cortex behavior. At each 
stage in his experiments, von Békésy 
gives consideration for critical evalua- 
tion. Although the articles have been 
just put together, they show a lifetime 
of careful methodical, logical and cor- 
rective investigation of auditory phe- 
nomena beginning with events progress- 
ing from the outer ear to the middle 
ear into the inner ear and into the cen- 
tral nervous system. When considered 
in this fashion, all of these articles 
arrange themselves into a great mosaic 
which like the works of Shakespeare. 
Michelangelo, Newton and Maxwell may 
occur only once in a specific historical 
era.—Louis M. DiCarlo, Professor of 
Audiology and Speech Pathology, Syra- 
cuse University. 


Ballantyne. 


Deafness, John Chalmers 
Company, 


Boston. Little Brown and 
1960. 286 pages, $8.00. 


Dr. Ballantyne’s specialized medical 
background in otology and his experi- 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


ence as assistant director of the Audi- 
ology Unit, Royal National Throat, 
Nose and Ear Hospital, London, enabled 
him to write a comprehensive study of 
the manifold problems associated with 
deafness. He has presented his material 
so as to provide information for the 
medical, para-medical and educational 
workers in the field. It is also designed 
to be of help to the deaf and to parents 
of deaf children. His awareness of the 
seriousness and far-reaching effects of 
deafness is tersely summed up in his 
quotation from Samuel Johnson, who 
called it the “most desperate of human 
calamities.” 

The author is concerned with the 
medical, educational, psychological and 
sociological aspects of deafness. The 
material of his book is divided into 
seven parts and appendices. He intro- 
duces the work with a summary of the 
incidence of deafness in Britain. He 
then devotes Part I to the basic sciences 
of audiology which includes a chapter 
on the anatomy of the ear, one on 
acoustics of what we hear and one on 
the physiology of how we hear. There 
is’ included a brief discussion of the 
theories of hearing. 


Part II, the diagnosis of deafness. in- 
cludes a chapter on the subjective clini- 
cal characteristics of conductive and 
perceptive deafness, and one on the 
functional examination of hearing. Here 
are discussed the tuning fork tests, 
standard pure-tone audiometry includ- 
ing tests of recruitment of loudness and, 
briefly, speech audiometry. 

Part III is devoted to a discussion of 
hearing aids. There are brief descrip- 
tions of the construction of hearing aids 
and some requirements of a hearing aid. 
The chapter on types of electrical hear- 
ing aids is enhanced by a number of 
pictures. The final chapter of this sec- 
tion presents information on the choice 
and use of an individual aid. 

In Part IV Dr. Ballantyne presents a 
comprehensive review of various kinds 
of conductive deafness. He discusses 
affections of the external auditory canal, 
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affections of the middle ear cleft, oto- 
sclerosis, the conservative treatment of 
conductive deafness, and the surgery of 
conductive deafness including otoscle- 
rosis and chronic middle ear suppura- 
tion. 

Part V is concerned with perceptive 
deafness. The author discusses many 
aspects of the detection, understanding 
and treatment of the child born deaf. 
Some diagnostic tests of hearing in in- 
fants and in young children are de- 
scribed. The works of Wendy Galbraith 
of the Audiologic Unit in Gray’s Inn 
Road, Dr. Mary D. Sheridan of the 
Ministry of Health, and Dr. Bernice 
Humphreys, Medical Officer to the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Depart- 
ment, are discussed as they contribute 
to the detection and early management 
of the young deaf child. There is also a 
discussion of the classification of deaf- 
ness in children, and various types of 
educational methodologies. Dr. Ballan- 
tyne suggests the new term alloquism, in 
his opinion, is unambiguous. Alloquism 
stems from the Latin root loquor to 
speak. The obsolete word alloquy was 
defined by Dr. Johnson as “the act of 
speaking to another; speech, conversa- 
tion.” Thus we now have a reference to 
alloquism versus manualism. Chapter 17 
is devoted to acquired perceptive deaf- 
ness due to trauma, infections, toxicity, 
tumours, presbyacusis and Méniére’s 
disease. 

Part VI is concerned with psycho- 
genic manifestations of problems of 
hysterical deafness and malingering. 
And Part VII is devoted to two aspects 
of the handicap of deafness; namely, 
some psychological aspects of deafness 
and the rehabilitation of the deaf. The 
Appendices include such useful items as 
a list of testing materials for use in 
audiology clinics, word and _ sentence 
lists, a list of audiology clinics in 
Britain, professional bodies concerned 
with deafness, voluntary organizations 
for the deaf, and a list of special schools 
in the British Isles for the deaf and 
partially deaf. There is also included a 
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section on the schools for the deaf and 
hard of hearing and speech and hearing 
clinics in the United States. 

In summary, this book, Deafness, 
provides a wealth of information about 
the topic as it is currently viewed in 
England. Dr. Ballantyne appears to be 
well aware of the need for extensive 
research in many areas and of the 
limited tools for measuring various 
parameters of hearing function. This 
reviewer wishes the author had stressed 
the nature and complexity of some of 
the severe auditory and language dis- 
orders which may account for some of 
the “educational failures” he describes 
as remaining isolated in society. 

Many professional workers will wel- 
come this work on deafness written by 
an otologist with clinical insight con- 
cerning the many problems of the deaf- 
ened.—Harriet L. Haskins, Assistant 
Professor of Otolaryngology and En- 
vironmental Medicine, The Johns Hop- 
kins Medical Institutions 


The Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders Monograph Supplement 8: Pub- 
lic School Speech and Hearing Services. 
Washington: American Speech and 
Hearing Association, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W. 1961. 163 pages, paper- 
bound. $1.90. 


This is a special report prepared under 
a U.S. Office of Education Cooperative 
Research grant by a research committee 
of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association. Dr. Mack D. Steer, of Pur- 
due University, was project director.’ 


The Psychovoltaic Reflex and Its Applica- 
tions to Objective Audiometry, by A. 
Manfredi and G. Ceresia. Beltone Insti- 
tute for Hearing Research, 2900 W. 
36th St., Chicago 32. 


This article, the 15th in the Beltone Trans- 
lations Series, first appeared in the Italian 
publication, La Clinica Otorinolaringoiatrica, 
published in Rome. The paper, presented at 
the International Reunion of Studies on the 
Problems of Deafness held in Rome, is baséd 
on work in the E.N.T. Clinic of the Univer- 
sity of Catania. 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


American Annals of the Deaf, Washing- 
ton 2, D. C. 


March, 1961 


“The Integration of the Deaf in 
Schools for the Normally Hearing,” by 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, superintend- 
ent of Lexington School for the Deaf, is 
a discussion of a study of 50 former 
Lexington pupils (1945-57) who had 
transferred to public classes for the 
hearing. The study shows that with few 
exceptions, children born with a 60-70 
db loss in the speech range cannot, at 
the age of 5 or 6, successfully integrate 
educationally with hearing children. The 
percentage of pupils who can be con- 
sidered for educational integration is 
small. No pupil should be transferred to 
a regular class until his ability to com- 
municate enables him to meet the severe 
competition. 


“A Mechanical Device for Teaching 


help. 


Completely oral non-profit residential school for children with hearing and/or language 
problems. Training boys and girls from preschool with emphasis on enrollment in hearing high 
school and attendance at the college of their choice. 


Three-way program: (1) full time special training (2) partial integration with hearing children 
in a small private school (3) clinic program for children who require a minimum of supportive 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Sight Vocabulary to Young Deaf Chil- 
dren,” by George A. Falconer, is the 
resumé of the study and development 
of a teaching device which would teach 
sight vocabulary to young deaf children. 
Its effectiveness was tested in an experi- 
mental study with a group of 6- and 7- 
year-old deaf children. The 15 nouns 
presented in the machine were learned 
by all children in the group, and reten- 
tion two weeks later was nearly perfect. 
The study suggests a new technique to 
be used by teachers of the deaf to sup- 
plement work in the classroom. 
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This issue contains a report of the 
Workshop for Catholic Personnel for 
the Deaf, held at Gallaudet College, 
March 15-17; and a special report, 
“Guidelines for the Establishment of 
Rehabilitation Facilities for the Deaf,” 
based on a conference held at Fort 
Monroe, Va., Oct. 12-15, 1959. 
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ORAL 
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STEPS TO COMPOSITION 


y 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 

A UNIQUE, INTERESTING, and 
STIMULATING METHOD OF 
TEACHING COMPOSITION 

34 SETS OF SEQUENCE PICTURE 
STORIES 
200 INDIVIDUAL PICTURES 5”x62” 
An accompanying manual presents full 
instructions. $5.50 plus postage 


THE ABC OF 
TRAINING 
y 
Sister James Lorene, C.S.J. 
Graded lessons and techniques 
for 
1. YOUNG PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
2. ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
3. FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 
$3.50 plus postage 


SEE IT! SAY IT! USE IT! 
by St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
BOOK I|—BEGINNING PRE-SCHOOL 
BOOK |II—ADVANCED PRE-SCHOOL 
Approximately 400 Pictures 
f 


Furniture Food Clothing 
Toys Utensils Equipment 
Verbs Pronouns Prepositions 
Idiomatic Expressions 
BOOK |!I—PRIMARY GRADES 
Pictures of 
Sports Games Occupations 
Animals Holidays 
Language work includes: 
Vocabulary Building Parts of Speech 
Question Forms Idiomatic Expressions 
$2.00 per book, plus postage 


SPEECH AND AUDITORY TRAINING 
(For the Intermediate Grades) 


y 
Sister Mary Laurentine Lorenz, C.S.J. 
81 pages $3.00 


Order from: 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
1483 82nd Blvd. 
University City 32, Mo. 


AMA Archives of Otolaryngology, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


March, 1961 


“Hearing Impairment in a Medical 
Center Population,” by Edmund P. 
Fowler, Jr., M.D. and Thomas H. Fay, 
Jr., Ph.D. Mass hearing tests, the 
authors state, indicate that 80% of the 
U.S. population has some sort of hear- 
ing deficit and 10% has hearing impair- 
ment severe enough to require prophy- 
lactic or therapeutic attention. They dis- 
cuss the newer designation for hearing 
impairment—the terms hypoacusis, ana- 
cusis and dysacusis. The causes of hear- 
ing loss in the medical center population 
studied are classified. 


Children, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


July-August, 1961 


“Group Education for Parents of the 
Handicapped,” by Aline B. Auerbach, 
discusses the growing interest over the 
past 10 years in group programs for par- 
ents of handicapped children. The 
author writes about the leadership train- 
ing program conducted by the Child 
Study Association of America. Group 
sessions of parents of handicapped chil- 
dren are similar to those of parents of 
normal children, with the exception of a 
marked intensity of feelings and the 
degree of concern expressed, stemming 
from the fact that parenthood is a con- 
stant proplem for these parents, and the 
usual concerns of parenthood are greatly 
magnified for them. The subject matter 
for the programs is focused on two goals 
—community action and helping parents 
in their daily living with their children. 
The two goals should be separated, and 
the subject matter of discussions not be 
preplanned, but stem from the interests 
of the parents themselves. 


Exceptional Children, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6. 


April, 1961 
“Differential Diagnosis: Deaf and 
Sensory. Aphasic Children,” by James 
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L. Olson, discusses a test given to 25 
deaf and 27 sensory aphasic children 
who were receiving training at Central 
Institute for the Deaf. Since the educa- 
tional programs for deaf and sensory 
aphasic children are different, differen- 
tial diagnosis is an essential task, but a 
difficult one. Use of the new Illinois 
Test of Language Ability indicated that 
this test is a diagnostic instrument of 
value in making the differential diag- 
nosis between the two. 


Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


May 1961 


“Maximum Auditory Perception 
(MAP) Word List,” by George S. 
Haspiel and Richard H. Bloomer, is a 
description of the procedure in selection 
of monosyllabic words for the sequential 
vocabulary compiled for use in the 
development of discrimination skills in 
children with impaired hearing. The 
word list can be used in auditory train- 
ing, diagnosis of discrimination ability 
and in remedial reading. 


Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 
1001 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washing- 


ton 6. 
June, 1961 


“Binaural Hearing Aids and Speech 
Intelligibility,” by James Jerger, Ray- 
mond Carhart and Donald Dirks, is the 
report of a study made at Northwestern 
University seeking objective verification 
of subjective reports that binaural hear- 
ing aids improve speech intelligibility. 
Results of the study, based on two tests 
in which competing signals were pre- 
sented to the subjects who were wearing 
binaural aids, failed to demonstrate any 
marked improvement in the ability to 
understand speech in quiet, or in noise, 
against competing discourse. 

“Hearing in Children: Acoustic En- 
vironment and Audiometer Perform- 
ance,” by Eldon L. Eagles and Leo G. 
Doerfler, is a report on the initial study 
undertaken by the Subcommittee on 
Hearing in Children of the Committee 
on Conservation of Hearing of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology preliminary to a 
long-term nation-wide study of hearing 
problems in children. This initial study 
was made on a group of approximately 
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2-4: San Francisco. 
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Nov. 5-8: Chicago. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Nov. 9-11: 
Cincinnati-Dayton. 
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NEW ENGLAND SPEECH ASSOCIATION—Nov. 24- 
25; Conway, N. H. 
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Tex. 
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New York. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Apr. 1-6: Austin, 
Tex. 
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CHILDREN—Apr. 24-28: Columbus, Ohio. 
AMERICAN LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAL & 
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5,000 children between the ages of three 
and fifteen years in the Pittsburgh area. 
A prime purpose of the investigation 
was to obtain information on hearing 
levels by determining individual air- 
conduction hearing levels. The data 
obtained indicate that a high percentage 
of children, both with and without 
otological abnormalities, have hearing 
levels substantially better than the 
American Standard audiometric zero. 
The investigators also concluded that 
rigid criteria for control of acoustic 
environment can be met in the field 
when the nation-wide study is under- 
taken; and that audiometers can be 
modified to test accurately levels well 
below the American Standard audio- 
metric zero. 

“Visual Paired-Associates Task with 
Deaf and Hearing Children,” by Hans 
G. Furth, is the report of a study con- 
sisting of a nonverbal memory task of 
pairing associated objects presented to 
180 hearing children and 180 deaf child- 
ren for the purpose of comparison. The 
children tested were all between the 
ages of seven and twelve years. Both the 
deaf and the hearing children in the 
seven- to ten-year-old groups had equal 
success in performing the task. How- 
ever, the eleven- and_ twelve-year-old 
hearing children showed a rapid im- 
provement in the ability to make 
choices, while the deaf children did not, 
leading to the conclusion that the deaf 
children have a deficiency in their ex- 
perience and training which affects their 
thinking and motivation for learning. 


NEW VIBRALARM SET TO 
WAKE YOU 


Small, under-pillow vibrator connects to a 
General Electric Telechron automatic clock. 
For 110-120 volts AC. Custom-made solid 
wood shatterproof handfinished in 
maple, walnut or mahogany. Adjusts to soft, 
medium or strong vibration. Fully guaran- 
teed. For illustrated folder write to: 


Little Woodcraft Shop 
Vibralarm Service 


29-B Cedar Avenue 
Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 
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lieve that any means which offer the 
possibility of enhancing a clinician’s 
ability to teach and a pupil’s capacity 
to learn merits investigation. We shall 
incorporate this and similar films in an 
organized teaching approach, and would 
appreciate hearing from others who are 
interested in using cinefluorography as 
an adjuct to current teaching methods, 
and who want to share ideas or results. 


Cinefluorographic films, used by a 
sensitive and skilled teacher in combin- 
ation with other effective techniques, 
should open new vistas in the teaching 
of speech to individuals with handicap- 
ping hearing losses. We highly recom- 
mend cinefluorography to clinical and 
experimental consideration. 
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to other parts of the Curriculum inciud- 
ing numbers, science, social studies, 
aesthetics and vocational. 

As was indicated under basic prin- 
ciples, the morning sessions will be de- 
voted to plenary sessions where invited 
speakers who are authorities in their 
field, will be able to summarize the 
knowledge, raise the questions, and ex- 
press opinions. The afternoons will have 
sub-sections scheduled with contributed 
papers on various phases of the general 
area. Also scheduled in the afternoons 
will be various sections not easily clas- 
sified under general plenary session 
topics, dealing with administration and 
organization, automated teaching, li- 
braries, teacher education, linguistics, 
guidance, captioned films, religion, so- 
cial work, genetics of deafness, multiple 
handicaps and others. 

Friday will be devoted to Demonstra- 
tions of the items that had been dis- 
cussed the previous four days. 


The tentative evening events are as 
follows: Monday, a reception at pos- 
sibly the Pan-American Union with the 
ambassadors from the various countries 
represented as guests; Tuesday, a pro- 
gram to be presented by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare in their new building; Wednes- 
day, devoted to meetings of the various 
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Puppets 
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organizations and square dancing for 
the foreign visitors; Thursday, the for- 
mal I.C.E.D. banquet at a major hotel 
with a world-famous guest speaker; 
Friday, a dramatic presentation by the 
Gallaudet College players. 

Dr. Marshall Hester moved that plans 
for the I.C.E.D. as presented by Dr. 
Silverman be approved with commenda- 
tion. This motion was seconded and 
passed unanimously. 

Dr. E. B. Boatner reported briefly on 
the work on the revision of J. L. Smith’s 
book on Idioms. He indicated that a 
good revision was a major project and 
financial support, such as that provided 
by a foundation, might be necessary. 

President Silverman commented on 
the Federal legislation pertaining to 
teacher preparation in the area of the 
deaf. He pointed out the importance of 
our profession having a document that 
does not confine a description of pro- 
fessional preparation solely to credit 
hours, but contains a detailed exposition 
of the knowledge and skills essential for 
preparation and the principles related to 
acquiring them. 

The next meeting of the CED will be 
held at Austin, Texas at the time of the 
meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf dur- 
ing the week of April 1-6, 1962. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:30 
P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, Richard G. 
Brill, Secretary 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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TWO NEW BOOKS, A Lipreader Must 
Practice, by Medary Rieke Copeland, and 
Teaching Arithmetic to Deaf Children, by 
Veronica O'Neill, will be published by the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf this fall. 


Mrs. Copeland’s book will be dedicated to 
two former members of the Association, 
Josephine Avondino and Harriet Andrews 
Montague, who had devoted their lives to 
work with deaf children. Miss Avondino was 
a teacher of the deaf for many years prior to 
her death in January, 1959. Former associates 
in the oral deaf department of the Chicago 
public schools, where she had taught before 
her retirement, established a memorial fund 
in her honor to be administered by the Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Montague, who died in March, 
1959, had been associated with this organiza- 
tion since 1910, and was a member of the 
staff from 1931 to 1945, when she left to be- 
come director of the correspondence course 
of the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles. A 
member of the Association’s Advisory Board, 
she was well known for her column, “The 
Parents Talk It Over with Harriet Montague.” 
Many of her friends and former associates 
have also contributed generously in her name 
to a memorial fund to be used in some way 
to further the work of the Association. The 
book, to be used in the education of the deaf, 
will serve as a lasting memorial to these two 


devoted workers. A Lipreader Must Practice 
contains a wealth of lipreading practice ma- 
terial including exercises, games and stories, 
which Mrs. Copeland has selected from a 


large assortment of material that she has 
adapted and used during the 18 years she has 
been teaching lipreading at the Minneapolis 
Hearing Society. This paperbound book will 
cost $1.55, postpaid. 


The second book to be published this fall 
is Book III in the Lexington School Series, 
written by Miss O'Neill, who teaches arithme- 
tic and algebra to the upper grades at Lexing- 
ton School. This book is designed for teach- 
ers of arithmetic in schools for the deaf, and 


Architects’ drawing of new school for 
aphasic children in Washngton, D. C. 


is based on the experience of a teacher who 
has been on the staff of the Lexington School 
since 1942. It covers methods and teaching 
materials for all age groups, and contains ex- 
tensive lists of source materials. The book 
will be paperbound like the others in the 
series, and will cost $3.20, postpaid. 


THE LEXINGTON DEAF ORAL 
SCHOOL, in Lexington, Ky., was organized 
in September, 1960, by Parents of Hearing 
Impaired Children, with the Optimist Club of 
South Lexington as sponsor. The School, 
which will open this month with approxi- 
mately 15 pupils, was established for the pur- 
pose of teaching pre-school deaf children 
speech and lipreading. Norma Harris, formerly 
of the University of Kansas Medical Center, 
will be the teacher-director of the school. 


A SURVEY of visual aid programs in U.S. 
residential and day schools and classes for 
the deaf is being undertaken by Gallaudet 
College under a two-year study grant from 
the U.S. Office of Education. Dr. Jerome D. 
Schein is director of the study. 


WILLIAM C. GREER has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Council for Excep- 
tional Children, NEA, and has moved to Wash- 
ington from Atlanta, Ga., where he was asso- 
ciated with the Southern Regional Education 
Board, He succeeds Harley S. Wooden. 


CONSTRUCTION of a $275,000, two-story 
brick building to house the six classrooms of 
the Children’s Hearing and Speech School of 
the Children’s Hospital of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in Washington, 
D. C., has begun. It will 
be ready for occupancy 
next spring. The school, 
with a program designed 
specifically for aphasic 
children, was started in 
1957, and has been using 
the Sunday School rooms 
of St. Alban’s Parish 
Church. Current enroll- 
ment is 25, and the new 
building will accommodate 
40. Mrs. Edna K. Monsees 
is director of the school. 
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DR. EDWIN W. NIES, 71, a dentist, and an 
ordained minister in the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York, retired in June after 
serving 47 years as dentist at his alma inater, 
the Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City. Born in New York City in 1890, 
Dr. Nies became deaf at the age of seven as 
the result of an attack of spinal meningitis. 
He is a graduate of Lexington School, Gal- 
laudet College and the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Dentistry. Dr. Nies studied 
privately for the ministry and was ordained 
in 1950. He plans to continue his work as 
minister to his deaf congregation in New 
York 

ROBERT E. KELLY has been named prin- 
cipal of the Crotched Mountain School for 
the Deaf, Greenfield, N. H. A native of New 
England, Mr. Kelly graduated from Massachu- 
setts State Teachers College, received his 
master’s degree from Columbia University 
and took his training at Lexington School for 
the Deaf. He also taught in schools for the 
deaf in New Mexico and New York. Prior to 
his appointment as principal he was director 
of deaf education and hearing therapy at the 
Wilkerson Speech and Hearing Center, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


JUDGE VICTOR H. BLANC of the Phila- 
delphia Common Pleas Court, will replace 
Edgar H. Kobak as the Public Member of the 
National Committee on Ethics of the Hearing 
Aid Industry. The ethics group was formed 
by the dealers and manufacturers of hearing 
aids and components to secure voluntary com- 
pliance with the industry’s Code of Ethics, 
which defines advertising, promotion and sales 
practices considered to be unethical. 


MRS. ROBERT WINIALSKI, mother of a 
deaf boy, who is a student at the American 
School for the Deaf, in Connecticut, has been 
appointed as a consultant for special services 
for the deaf in the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


JOSEPH E. LOLO, business manager of 
Central New York School for the Deaf, has 
been named acting superintendent, following 
the resignation of Fred L. Sparks, Jr., who 
has joined the staff of the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf. Mrs. Sparks has also 
accepted a position at the Indiana school. 

JEAN MARIAST, director of the Marin 
Speech Center, San Rafael, Calif., was 
awarded the 1961 Kenfield Memorial Scholar- 
ship, presented by the American Hearing So- 
ciety. Miss Mariast will study at San Fran- 
cisco State College. 
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WEAK 
TELEPHONE 
VOICES 
MADE 
CRISP 

AND 

CLEAR 


Volume Control Telephone 


Increase the volume of any caller’s voice 
easily by turning a tiny dial. Looks like any 
other phone, but makes phoning so much 
more enjoyable. Order a low-cost ¢ 
Volume Control Telephone for # 

your home or office today. Call r\ | 
your local Bell Business Office. SuHM 


NOVA SCOTIA’S School for the Deaf has 
moved this summer from its location in 
Halifax to new facilities in Amherst, on the 
other side of the peninsula. Valued at 
$2,500,000, the new buildings have group 
hearing aids in all 24 classrooms. 


A SEMINAR AND FIELD STUDY in Re- 
forms and Policy-making in European Educa- 
tion, to be held Nov. 11-28 is sponsored by 
the National School Boards Association, the 
International Commission of Phi Delta Kappa 
and the Comparative Education Society. Dr. 
Harold V. Webb, 1940 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, 
Ill., has been receiving inquiries and requests 
for application forms from those interested in 
attending the seminar and visiting European 
educational centers. 


INSTANT TRANSMISSION of electro- 
cardiographs and X-rays directly from the 
human body to remote recording instruments 
anywhere in the country will soon be possible 
through use of special data sets developed in 
the laboratories of the Bell Telephone System. 


THE MICROFILM EDITION of the Volta 
Review for 1960 is now available, and may be 
obtained for $2.75 from University Microfilms, 
313 North First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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SUPERB DESIGN 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 
in the NEW 


Hearing Evaluator 


ELECTRONICS 


A hearing research instrument embodying all the important features 
required for accurate measurement and study of hearing impairment. 
Whether your audiometric needs require a basic instrument or a 
comprehensive testing and evaluation laboratory, the Maico MA-8 
audiometer provides the ideal answer. Make sure you see this remark- 
able instrument before specifying your hearing test equipment. 


@ Dual channel operation 


@ Two independent channels with seven 
separate input selections in each 


@ White noise and sawtooth masking 

° Hearing level controls continuously adjustable from -10 to 100 db 
@ Talk-over communication circuit without changing test set-up 

@ Eleven different output combinations 


@ Tilt top desk with built in accessories and two room evaluation 
components available 


For complete details and specifications ask your local MAICO dealer or write 


MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Mokers of Quality Hearing Aids, Audiometers and Auditory Training Equipment 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words. 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


WASHINGTON STATE is seeking a Heaving 
Conservation Consultant for the crippled childrens’ 
services program. Requirements include a bachelor’s 
degree in an approved course and at least three 
years of paid professional experience in audiology. 
Current salary range $492 to $586 plus civil 
service benefits. Inquire: Personnel Officer, Wash- 
a State Health Department, Smith Tower. 
ttle. 


WANTED: Qualified teacher of the deaf; oral 
method. Opportunity to see Southeast Alaska and 
help with a new and needed program of education for 
pre-school and school age deaf children, ages 4 through 
10 years, native and non-native; located in Ketchikan. 
$7,000 a year and one way transportation, 40 hour 
week, eleven months program, two summer months 
flexible. Write C. Eugene Kingsley, Executive Direc- 
tor, Alaska Crippled Children’s Association, Inc., 
225 E. Street, Anchorage, Alaska. 


Completely New 


A LIPREADER 
MUST PRACTICE 


Medary Rieke Copeland 


Stories—-Games—Exercises 


Questions and Answers 


Selected from the author's large 
collection of original lipreading 
material. Suitable for class or in- 
dividual instruction. 


paperbound $1.55 postpaid 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


POSITIONS IN HEARING CONSERVATION 
$7740-$9360. N. Y. State Education Dept. Na- 
tionwide testing—No Residence Requirement. As- 
sist in improvement of hearing conservation in 
schools. Masters, including 6 hours in education 
of handicapped, with 3 _ years experience, 

years experience and addi I year g 

Test November 18. Write Recruitment Unit, 
partment of Civil Service, Box 3T, State Campus, 
Albany 1, New York. 


WANTED: Teacher of the Deaf, Oregon. The 
Portland Center for Hearing and Speech is con- 
structing a new $100,000 building, partially fi d 


WANTED: Principal for vacancy occurring in 
September, 1962. Private oral school, 20 miles 
from Boston. 95 residential and day pupils; 13 
academic teachers; 7 instructors; preparatory 
through grade 8. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Write giving full details: 
William E. Bragner, Administrator, Beverly School 
for the Deaf, Beverly, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


by Hill-Burton Funds, on the University of Oregon 
Medical School Campus, adjacent to the University’s 
Crippled Children’s Division building. Occupancy is 
scheduled for late 1961. The Center, which has 
been granted Medical School affiliation, will have all 
new and up-to-date equipment and facilities. It will 
provide an integrated program of medical, psycholog- 
ical, social, vocational, audiological and speech 
pathology services. Candidate would organize and 
teach pre-school deaf classes, teach auditory train- 
ing and speechreading to children and adults, do 
pure tone tests. M.A.; Salary range $5500-7600, 
depending on qualifications; 11 months; male or 
female; age open; August 1961. Warren E. John- 
son, Director, Portland Center for Hearing and 
Speech, 2111 N.E. Weidler Street, Portland 12, 
regon. 


Wanted September 1961: Oral teachers of the deaf 
for an integrated elementary public school program 
in the Lawndale Elementary School District. Be- 
ginning rep will be somewhere between $4812 
and $6554, dependi on g and experience. 
Ideal location adjoining and just southwest of Los 
Angeles City. Apply to: Dr. n Dunworth, 
Assistant Superintendent of Educational Services, 
Lawndale School District, 4110 W. 154th Street, 
Lawndale, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED: Experienced certified teach- 
er of the deaf desires a teaching position in the 
primary department. Box J-1. Volta Review. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: History Stories of the U. S. by M. 
Evelyn T. Newhall. $1.25 postpaid. 411 Rutherford 
Avenue, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 


DOOR BELL LIGHTS. Marvelous for Hard-of- 
Hearing and deaf. 100% automatic. Simple to in- 
stall, Reduced prices. Also, Burglar-Fire Alarm 
lights, Baby Cry lights. Write: THE SILENT 
BELL COMPANY, 1612 50th Street, San Diego 
2, California. 


Pictures hard to find for your child or class? Let 
me do this time-consuming task for you. State ap- 
proximate size. All pictures 10¢ each. Please be 
specific. Edith Farmer, 573 Southampton Drive, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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BETTER SCHOOLS throughout the World 
use WARREN PATENTED GATED COMPRESSION 
AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT 


The New Warren W-1 is a marvel of engi- 
neering, developed and perfected by audio 
specialists with years of experience in the 
auditory training field. 

The W-1 offers completely new standards of 
HIGH POWER OUTPUT with EXTREMELY LOW 
DISTORTION. PENETRATION, DENSITY and 
CONFIGURATION OF SPEECH is unparalleled 
in a wearable auditory training unit. The 
student using a W-1 naturally developes a 
high degree of RETENTION. 

The Warren W-1 actually contains THREE SEP- 
ARATE MODES OF OPERATION — Either of 
which can be selected at the flip of a switch. 
In one switch position the student is automat- 
ically “tuned in” to the FREE FIELD MAGNETIC 
LOOP CHANNEL of his particular classroom. A 
second switch position shifts the W-1 over to 
a second MAGNETIC LOOP CHANNEL such as 
might be used in an auditorium, assembly hall 
or other group meeting place. In the third 
position, the W-1 operates as an independent 
unit for personal instruction of the student 


through its regular microphone input channel. 
Used in this manner, the W-1 provides a nat- 
ural transition to the student’s later use of a 
regular type hearing aid. 

The Warren W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS in a 
revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion 
circuit and is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 

A specially designed LINEAR VOLUME CON- 
TROL adjusts the output level smoothly, with 
NO PEAKS—NO SURGES—and NO INTERNAL 
NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self-contained, 
long life MERCURY CELLS of a STANDARD 
TYPE, easily replaced when exhausted. 
Provisions are made for use of either SPECIAL 
MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the W-1 is used 
outside the classroom—or WARREN DYNAMIC 
HEADPHONES when used in the auditory 
training classroom. 


“FREE FIELD” MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF oa perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expandec’ 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 
WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 
Now — The student is completely freed of his 
desk, of interconnecting cables, control boxes, 
etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any 
part of the classroom without missing a single 
syllable of the training program. THE WAR- 
REN MODEL W-1 with either miniature re- 
ceivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES 
plugged-in, is the only equipment the student 
needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well 
known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a 
NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This com- 
bination feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the class- 
room thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STU- 
DENTS to receive the training program. Any 
number of classrooms can be set up with no 
interference from adjacent classroom channels. 
The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for 
a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 
The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM has revolu- 
tionized the field because it’s many advantages 
MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER — THE 
LEARNING FASTER. We will gladly acquaint 
you with full details on this “YEARS AHEAD” 
equipment. 


arren, inc. 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13. ILL 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
30-32 Journal Square 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hospital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second St., N.W. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Augusta (Georgia) 
Speech & Hearing Center 
niversity Hospital 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
Boston Guild for the Hard of 
Hearing, 283 Commonwealth 

ve. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 

Madison (Wisconsin) 496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg 

Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 

The University of Wisc. 

Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 35 (Florida) 
1540 W. Flagler 


c 2 (Tilinois) 


hicago 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
Cincinnati Speech and Hear- 
ing Center 
3006 Vernon PI. 


San Francisco 9 (Calif.) 
1428 Bush Street, Phone: 
PRospect 5-5700 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 8, (Michigan) 
Detroit Hearing Center, 
Fourth Floor 
1401 Ash Street 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 204, 10 Allyn St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


polis 4 (Minnesota) 
2100 Stevens Ave. 


New Orleans 12 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 


1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 


2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 


1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Iowa 
Monroe 


Mrs. Joyce S, TILDEN 
Box 202 
Phone CL 9-2428 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Michigan 


Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FRIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Mineola 


Mrs. NorMA HARRISON 
165 Emory Road 


New York 


Mrs. R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 


Massachusetts Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Boston Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 55 Tulip Ave. 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline 
46, Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 
Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. F. Austin 
810: N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


Dallas 24 


Miss HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Drive, Apt. B 


Your services and facilities may be advertised on the page above at a cost of only $5.00 a year. 
Address: Advertising Department, The Volta Review, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 
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Guide to 


the 
Sovereign 


SO POWERFUL, IT CAN BE FITTED TO LOSSES UP TO SEVERE 


People who could never use an eyeglass model before 
now hear better than ever with the Sovereign 430 


1. Extra-powerful microphone concealed 
here...in front of ear where nature in- 
tended hearing to start. 

2. Telephone pickup lets you hold phone 
to ear the normal way. Tiny switch (can 
you see it?) turns pickup off and on, 
screens out distracting airborne sounds 
while you’re on the phone. 

3. Temples connect to eyeglass frames of 
your own choice. You switch styles, use 
sunglasses when you wish. And note how 
- temples taper to look even slimmer. Color 
selection includes today’s most-wanted 


shades. Hand-engraved temple trims 
available for the most-wanted hearing aid. 
4. Even the volume control is hard-to-see, 
easy-to-use. There’s also a separate switch 
to turn the Sovereign on and off. 

5. Circuit compensates electronically for 
temperature changes. You don’t have to 
adjust the controls when you go from hot 
room to cold room. A tiny thermistor ele- 
ment balances performance automatically. 
6. The Sovereign can be fitted binaurally 
(stereophonically)—for better, clearer, 
directional hearing. 


Examine the Sonotone Sovereign 430 in complete privacy at any Sonotone office. 
(There are more than 400 of them in the United States. One is near you.) Or for 


further information, write: 


Sonotone: 


Dept. 27-91, Elmsford, N. Y. 
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